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JOHANN  WOLFGANG  GOETHE. 

It  must  always  be  a  ^at  deal  more  difficult  to  estimate 
justly  and  understand  fully  the  power  and  gift  of  a  j^t 
whose  works  are  in  a  foreign  language,  than  to  appreciate 
the  singers  whose  tongue  is  our  own.  A  great  deal  of  the 
absolute  essence  and  soul  of  poetry  evaporates  in  the  very 
best  translation ;  and  all  its  most  subtle  graces  are  apt 
to  elude  the  student  who  reads  by  the  help  of  dictionaries 
and  grammars.  In  this  particular,  above  all  others,  is  made 
visible  the  influence  of  that  little  audience  of  cultivated 
readers  who  stand  between  the  poet  and  the  ordinary 
public,  impressing  often  by  but  slow  degrees  their  judgment 
and  opinion  upon  the  less-informed  intelligences  that  take 
from  tnem  their  cue.  There  is  no  poetic  name  within  the 
last  hundred  years  which  has  won  a  higher  place  than 
that  of  GoetM  —  we  might  indeed  say,  and  with  some 
truth,  has  won  so  high  a  place;  and  yet  how  few  is  the 
number  of  ordinary  English  readers  who  know  Goethe  in 
wything  but  the  most  superficial  and  accidental  way  1  A 
translation  of  “  Faust,”  taken  up  impartially,  without  scru¬ 
tiny  into  its  rank  —  the  most  indifferent  being  as  likely  as 
the  best;  a  remembered  glance,  twenty  years  ago,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  old  enough,  into  Carlyle’s  ”  Wilhelm 
Meister ;  ”  a  vague  traditionary  recollection  of  Werter,  with 
perhaps  the  Erl-king,  as  a  very  great  refinement  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  crown  the  information,  —  about  so  much  of 
Goethe,  but  no  more,  may  be  supposed  to  be  generally 
known  to  the  English  re^er.  And  yet  even  the  nnin- 
stnicted  reader,  thus  meagrely  informed,  recognizes  the 
greatness  of  the  name,  and  does  a  sort  of  homage,  min¬ 
gled  with  reverence  or  with  scorn,  with  love  or  with 
hatred,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  great  poet,  fashioned  so 
unlike  most  of  our  ideas  of  what  a  poet  should  be,  yet 
shadowing  over  earth  ami  sea  in  an  abstract  size  and 
vaetness  which  no  one  can  deny.  This  kind  of  shadowy 
impression  of  greatness  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  world 
in  mite  of  itself,  is  almost  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
rank  of  the  poet  than  that  more  just  and  clear  conviction 
of  excellence  which  intimate  knowledge  gives ;  and  in 
Goethe’s  case  the  unanimous  testimony  is  lul  the  greater 
from  the  fact  that  he  is,  as  a  man,  hateful  to  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  who  unwillingly  accord  to  him  so 
high  a  place  among  his  peers.  His  Is  one  of  the  figures 
amt  which  men,  looking  back,  lose  all  the  calm  of  his¬ 
torical  obaervation.  The  thought  of  him  still  influences 
the  mind  as  with  a  personal  partisanship.  To  the  smaller 
iramber  (and  let  us  allow  that  this  smaller  number  in- 
dudee  those  who  know  Goethe  best)  he  is  more  than  a 
poet  —  he  is  an  idol,  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best 
of  beings.  But  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  world  he  is, 
as  a  man  —  we  do  not  think  we  use  too  strong  a  word  — 
hatefiil.  His  votaries  worship  him  with  a  blind  faith  and 
nperslition  snch  as  are  commonly  enough  found  in  con- 
jenction  with  the  highest  intelligence,  so  long  as  that  faith 
is  not  called  forth  towards  sacred  things;  and  a  great 
■any  of  the  rest  of  ns  detest  him  with  an  instinctive  and 
thorough  repugnance  which  is  independent  of  reason.  But 
no  one  denies  his  greatness,  his  exalted  place,  his  rank 
■tong  the  highest  To  very  few  men  since  the  world 
has  sach  a  universal  testimony  been  given ;  and  it 


is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  testimony  could 
be  other  than  true. 

But  in  face  of  this  great  and  perplexing  figure  there  are 
so  many  questions  to  ask  and  difficulties  to  settle,  that  the 
work  of  the  critic  is  hard  and  doubly  perplexing.  A  great 
many  minds  of  high  endowment  have  yielded  themselves, 
with  a  devotion  almost  abject,  to  the  influence  of  Goethe  ; 
while  upon  as  many  more  he  has  exercised  as  distinct  an 
influence  of  repulsion,  driving  them  from  him.  The  former 
class  have  expounded  themselves  and  their  worship  so 
fully  as  to  need  no  further  exposition.  To  the  latter  he 
appears  in  his  greatness  like  a  gigantic  genit  of  the  earth 
and  air  —  a  being  possessing  attributes  so  different  from 
ours  that  it  requires  an  effort  to  recognize  him  as  actually 
of  our  own  species,  bound  by  the  same  rules  of  being.  This 
separation  from  human  nature  is  not  of  the  kind  vmich  in 
imagination  we  are  willing  to  assign  to  poets.  His  is  not 
the  fanciful,  abstract,  dreamy  being,  helpless  among  the 
cares  of  earth,  born  for  higher  occupations  and  aspirations 
which  we  are  disposed  to  accept  with  a  certain  indulgence 
—  an  indulgence  which  makes  our  reverence  the  greater. 
Instead  of  that  poetical  conception  of  the  poet,  the  spec¬ 
tator  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  man  perfectly  qual¬ 
ified  to  contend  with  the  world,  and  to  master  it ;  not  only 
not  deficient  in  practical  force  and  adroitness,  but  sin¬ 
gularly  endowed  with  all  the  strength  and  all  the  weapons 
necessary  for  every-day  warfare ;  not  shrinking,  timid,  and 
impassioned,  but  brave  and  cool  beyond  the  orainary  range 
of  mortal  strength  and  self-command ;  not  impulsive  and 
wayward,  but  collected  and  steadfast  —  fell  of  reflection, 
resolution  —  a  man  of  purpose  and  perseverance  and 
strenuous  capacity.  At  sight  of  all  these  manifold  endow¬ 
ments  our  inclination  to  patronize  what  we  admire  is 
rendered  impossible ;  and  with  something  of  the  same 
feeling  which  steels  a  man’s  heart  against  the  woman, 
however  attractive,  however  fascinating,  who  has  no  need 
of  his  superior  strength,  the  heart  of  tM  world  is  repelled 
by  the  poet  who  stands  in  need  of  no  indulgence,  no  tender 
patronage,  no  kind  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  his  weaknen, 
in  the  very  midst  of  its  adoration  of  his  powers. 

There  are,  however,  reasons  deeper  than  this  superficial 
one  for  the  repugnance  which  many  readers,  even  when 
unable  to  resist  the  magic  of  his  genius,  feel  towards 
Goethe.  There  is  someuing  inhuman  in  his  greatnese. 
We  do  not  use  the  word  as  implying  any  want  of  geniality 
in  his  character,  or  of  general  benevolence  and  kindness 
towards  other  men ;  but  rather  to  express  the  strange 
separation  and  self-concentration  of  his  nature.  He  was 
innuman,  as  Jove  and  Apollo  were  inhuman.  It  is  not  as 
a  man,  but  as  a  demi-god  raised  above  man  in  a  smooth 
and  grand  completeness,  that  we  regard  him.  He  is  not, 
as  other  men,  created  for  common  duties  and  common  re¬ 
lationships,  whose  life  is  a  network  of  conuection  with 
others,  who  exist  for  others,  and  for  the  ordinary  use  and 
service  of  the  world.  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of 
those  rare  beings  for  whom  the  world  is  made.  To  his 
own  consciousness  it  is  a  huge  machine  devised  for  Us 
education,  for  his  instruction  —  to  minister  to  him,  to  ctun- 
municate  experiences,  informations — to  afford  him,  by  hs 
different  arts,  and  by  various  of  its  inhaltitants,  stepping 
stones  by  which  to  elevate  himself  to  such  a  position  that 
gods  and  men  may  lotA  upon  him  and  wonder.  He  is 
irresponsible,  nn-morel,  a  being  above  law  —  nay,  he  makas 
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the  impression  upon  us  of  a  being  existent  of  his  own 
power  and  will,  not  throwing  off  the  bonds  of  duty  so 
much  as  born  in  a  sphere  above  them  —  created  for  his  own 
purposes,  not  for  God’s.  To  some  minds  this  very  idea 
may  se«'m  profane,  as  if  implying  that  such  an  incarnation 
of  semi-deity  was  one  of  the  possibilities  of  life ;  but  it  is 
an  idea  which  we  think  must,  in  one  way  or  other,  strike 
all  who  seriously  contemplate  the  character  of  Goethe.  So 
far  as  we  can  recall,  he  stands  alone  in  this  superb  but  un¬ 
swerving  isolation.  There  is  no  one  like  him  anywhere  — 
so  self-concentrated,  so  self-conscious,  so  calmly  certain 
that  for  him  the  universe  is  and  was  created.  Such  an 
idea  lightly  and  momentarily  held  is  part  of  the  splendid 
inheritance  of  faith  with  which  most  of  us  enter  life ;  but 
in  usual  circumstances  this  confidence  is  torn  from  us  so 
soon  that  the  belief  is  too  airy  and  evanescent  to  afford 
more  thau  one  delusive  moment  of  grandeur  and  delight. 
Goethe  never  allowed  this  faith  to  be  taken  from  him.  It 
was  no  delusion  of  his  youth,  but  the  calm  assurance  of 
the  demi-god’s  nature  :  that  earth  and  Germany  and  Saxe- 
Weimar  were  especially  formed  —  not  he  for  them,  as  is 
the  generous  ideal  of  another  kind  of  soul,  but  they  for 
him ;  that  the  men,  and  especially  the  women,  who  came 
in  his  way,  were  in  like  manner  created  for  his  use,  to 
afford  him  the  means  of  cultivating  himself  and  all  his 
faculties.  We  might  put  Shakespeare,  and  Italy,  and  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  even  science,  into  the  same  eate¬ 
ry,  were  it  not  that  these  sources  of  mental  profit  had  to 
shared  with  other  men,  and  primarily  belonged,  so  to 
speak,  to  other  men,  so  that  he  could  not  lav  the  first  and 
most  absolute  claim  to  them.  But  this  is  t)ie  position  in 
which  we  find  him  from  the  earliest  of  his  days  to  the  last. 
Even  when  he  makes  himself  the  exponent  of  his  age,  he 
is  still  sep.'irate  from  that  age,  taking  advantage  of  it,  rais¬ 
ing  himself  upon  its  shoulders,  indifferent  to  it,  thoughtful 
on^  for  himself. 

This  self-concentration,  however,  can  scarcely  be  called 
selfishness;  neither  is  there  any  lack  in  it  of  a  certain 
careless  generosity,  magnanimity,  even  fellow-feeling  for 
the  lesser  creatures  who  surround  him.  No  one  more 
than  he  feels  the  pathos  of  the  situation  in  which  he  leaves 
his  Frederikas,  his  Frau  von  Steins.  His  sympathy,  it  is 
true,  has  not  the  slightest  influence  upon  his  actions,  which 
are  moulded  by  a  higher  rule  —  viz.,  that  of  the  necessities 
of  progress  and  self-culture;  but  still  he  has  the  power 
of  throwing  himself  into  their  feelings,  and  of  sorrowing 
with  them.  In  other  relationships  less  delicate  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  kind,  liberal,  friendly.  Suffering  is  as  disagreeable 
to  him  as  ugliness,  and  he  never  hesitates  to  exert  himself 
to  remove  it.  He  is  even  susceptible  —  most  tremulously 
and  delicately  susceptible  —  to  all  superficial  influences. 
In  his  youth,  his  biographer  Mr.  Lewes  tells  us,  he  would 
take  up  the  occupations  and  accomplishments  of  his  friends 
along  with  them,  studying  art  with  the  painter,  and  even 
learning  his  trade  with  the  craftsman,  in  an  exuberance  of 
social  s}-mpathy  such  as  few  can  emulate.  All  that  the 
demi-god  is  capable  of  was  strong  in  Goethe.  He  could 
throw  nimself  into  the  being  of  others,  working  with  them, 
feeling  with  them,  finding  the  enjoyment  of'  a  larger  nature 
in  their  sorrows  as  well  as  in  their  joys.  'What  he  could 
not  do  was  to  receive  them  into  his  being,  as  he  threw  him¬ 
self  into  theirs.  That  was  not  possible  to  him.  It  is  the 
limitation  of  greatness,  but  still  it  is  a  limitation.  He 
could  communicate  almost  to  any  extent  of  liberality,  but 
he  could  not  receive.  All  that  came  to  him  from  the 
outer  world  was  superficial,  affected  the  surface  of  him, 
and  was  consciously  used  by  him  for  his  ’’own  mental  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  never  possessed  him,  carried  him  away,  drew 
him  out  of  himself.  Such  natures  are  to  be  met  with  even 
on  a  lower  intellectual  altitude  than  that  of  Goethe.  Men 
there  are  in  the  world,  and  even  women,  kind,  generous, 
and  sympathetic,  who  are  yet  incapable  of  those  impres¬ 
sions  from  others  which  turn  the  scale  of  fortune  and  direct 
life  into  new  channels.  They  may  receive  comfort,  pleas¬ 
ure,  instruction,  from  without,  but  never  direction,  or  even 
serious  influence.  They  may  be  warm  lovers  and  strenuous 
friends,  but  they  are  incapable  of  being  turned  from  the 
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natural  tenor  of  their  way,  or  swept  into  the  fulness  of 
another.  Goethe  was  moved  by  all,  vet  moved  by  none  — 
tremulous  like  the  compass,  yet,  like  it,  fixed,  and  in- 
capable  of  divergence  from  the  grand  centre  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  And  in  his  case  the  centre  was  himself. 

We  are  not  so  daring  as  to  say  a  word  against  that 
mystery  of  self-culture  which  many  philosophers  hold  out 
to  us  as  the  only  thing  worth  living  for,  and  in  which 
many  great  minds  have  spent  all  their  powers.  It  may 
have  a  generous  as  it  certainly  has  a  noble  side.  The  idea 
of  a  man  who  consecrates  this  fleeting  human  existence  to 
the  improvement  of  the  faculties  God  has  given  him,  scorn¬ 
ing  all  meaner  kinds  of  advantage,  is  without  doubt  a  fine 
one  ;  and  it  is  finer  still  when  his  aim  in  self-improvcmcnt  is 
to  serve  and  help  his  fellow-men.  Yet  there  is  something 
in  human  nature  which  cries  out  against  this  pursuit  with 
the  vehemence  of  instinct,  and  is,  secretly  or  openly,  re¬ 
volted  by  it.  "We  applaud  the  man  who  pursues  Art  to 
perfection,  who  pursues  Science  even  in  her  least  attractive 
forms,  or  who  devotes  himself  with  enthusiasm  even  to  the 
lower  branches  of  human  knowledge.  The  spectator  figures 
to  himself  something  abstract,  something  apart  from  and 
loftier  than  the  student,  which  he  follows  through  all  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  labors,  and  struggles,  even  though  at  the 
cost  of  his  life.  But  at  the  name  of  self-culture  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  flags.  We  do  not  explain  the  change  of  senti¬ 
ment,  we  merely  state  the  fact.  No  doubt,  of  all  the 
waste  lands  that  are  given  us  to  cultivate,  this  one  of  the 
mind  is  the  most  valuable,  and  probably  the  most  improv¬ 
able  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  do  our  best  with  it,  to  produce 
the  best  that  is  practicable  from  it,  and  in  the  best  way. 
Most  true  ;  yet  our  prejudice  remains  unafl'ected.  And 
there  is  reason  in  it,  as  in  all  universal  prejudices.  There 
is  something  in  the  theory  of  self-culture  which  trans¬ 
gresses  all  the  modesties  of  human  nature,  and  strikes 
that  hidden  consciousness  of  insignificance  which  lies  deep 
down  in  our  hearts,  as  with  ajar  of  discord  and  ridicule. 
What  1  use  all  this  great  universe,  so  majestic,  so  stead¬ 
fast,  and  so  sublime,  for  the  cultivation  of  one  speck  upon 
its  surface ;  make  vassals  of  all  the  powers  of  earth,  and 
all  the  sights  of  nature,  and  all  the  emotions  and  passions 
of  man  —  not  for  some  big  purpose,  like  the  glory  of  God 
or  the  advancement  of  the  race,  but  for  the  polishing  and 
improvement  of  one  intellect,  for  the  sharpening  of  one 
man’s  wits,  and  the  enlarging  of  his  experience  and  the 
improvement  of  his  utterance  1  The  intellectualist  may 
say.  How  splendid  the  organization  which  can  thus  show 
its  supremacy  over  all  things  created !  but  the  common 
man  leels  a  certain  sharp  revulsion,  a  mixture  of  scorn  and 
indignation,  humiliation  and  shame.  There  is  even  a 
bitter  mockery  to  him  in  this  devotion  of  hin:self  as  well, 
bis  anguish  and  his  errors,  to  the  eultivaticn  of  the  ano- 
gant  intellect,  which  regards  him  as  a  bundle  of  natural 
phenomena.  This  gives  the  special  sting  to  that  repug¬ 
nance  which  we  feel  involuntarily  towards  the  human  creat¬ 
ure  whose  liie  is  professedly  spent  in  the  culture  of  him¬ 
self.  Does  not  something  fail  in  our  reverence  tor  Words¬ 
worth,  for  example,  when  we  are  bidden  to  believe  that  the 
poet  —  instead  of  living,  as  we  are  glad  to  think,  in  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  communion  which  was  almost  worship,  with 
his  mountains  and  lakes  —  made  them  instruments  tor  the 
cultivation  of  himself,  putting  himself  simply  to  school 
there,  and  living  that  life  of  lofty  seclusion  for  him  and 
not  for  them  ?  How  difl'erent  is  the  feeling  with  which 
we  contemplate  Bums,  who  was  never  apart  from  these 
influences  of  nature,  whose  head  and  heart  were  full  of 
them,  who  was  made  a  poet  by  the  gray  hills  and  moor¬ 
lands,  tlie  homely  beauty  of  the  ploughed  fields,  the  daisy 
under  his  plough,  and  the  stars  over  his  bead,  but  never 
once  thought,  in  his  simplicity,  of  self-culture  by  their 
means  I  Goethe  offends  a  thousand  times  more  deeply 
than  Wordsworth  ever  did,  since  man,  not  to  say  woman, 
is  his  primer  and  spelling-book,  and  tbe  years  of  bis  cur¬ 
riculum  are  marked  by  so  many  sucked  oranges  in  the 
shape  of  loves  and  friendships  from  which  he  had  taken 
all  the  sweetness  that  was  in  them  ere  he  passed  upon 
his  triumphant  way.  This  is  bis  sin  against  humanity  — 
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the  *in  which  we  cannot  pardon  him;  which  neither 
ireniug  nor  success,  nor  even  benevolence,  graciousness, 
ind  charity,  can  make  up  for.  Other  men  have  no  doubt 
been  etjually  inconstant,  equally  disrespectful  of  their  lel- 
lows ;  but  somehow  the  coarsest  Lovelace  has  an  excuse 
which  the  philosophical  lover  has  not ;  and  he  who  sacri¬ 
fices  old  allies  to  his  ambition  is  less  of  a  criminal  to  na¬ 
ture  than  he  who,  after  having  exploite  another  human  soul, 
puts  it  aside  because  he  has  got  all  he  can  out  of  it,  and  it 
is  useful  to  him  no  more. 

It  is  thus  that  we  sum  up  the  indictment  of  humanity 
against  the  great  poet,  whose  greatness  we  throw  no  doubt 
upon,  whose  works  we  will  not  attempt  to  depreciate,  and 
whose  place  among  men  is,  we  admit,  beyond  the  reach  of 
assault.  No  contemporary  nor  any  su«;cessor  has  had  so 
much  influence  upon  literature.  lie  has  been  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  schools  of  poetry  with  which  he  himself  was  scarcely 
connected.  He  has  given  the  divine  stimulus  of  awaken¬ 
ing  life  to  more  than  one  mind  almost  as  great  as  his  own, 
and  all  this  independent  of  the  mass  of  noble  poetry  which 
in  his  own  person  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  world.  But 
with  all  he  stands  among  us  in  a  beauty  scarcely  human, 
smiling  that  smile  of  the  superior  which  is  alien  to  genius, 
—  a  great  being  who  watches  us,  pities  us,  tolerates  us, 
ierces  us  through  and  through,  with  halt-divine  perception, 
ut  is  no  more  one  of  us  than  Jove  is.  His  fulness,  com¬ 
pleteness,  good  fortune,  long  life,  exemption  from  all  nat¬ 
ural  griefs  and  calamities,  are  scarcely  required  to  heighten 
the  effects  of  nature ;  but  they  do  nevertheless  raise  the 
tone  of  color  and  intensify  the  high  lights  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  picture.  Even  his  personal  beauty  adds  to  the  strength 
of  the  hypothesis.  He  is  no  man  like  us,  but  a  veiled 
Apollo,  a  visitor  from  among  the  gods.  All  sense  of  ordi¬ 
nary  human  morality,  responsibility,  is  to  be  laid  aside  in 
our  contemplation  of  him,  and  we  yield  to  admiration,  even 
to  enthusiasm,  tor  his  genius,  with  a  reluctance  which  con¬ 
trasts  strongly  with  the  hearty  readiness  of  the  applause 
which  we  bestow  on  much  inferior  men. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  all  this  is  said  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  point  of  view,  and  professes  to  represent  no  more  than 
the  sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  foreign  readers.  Goethe 
has  been  the  idol  of  nis  own  countir  since  ever  he  re¬ 
vealed  himself  to  her,  as  Dante  is  the  idol  of  Italy,  and 
Shakespeare  of  England.  And  we  do  not  doubt  that,  had 
we  space  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  he  would  be  proved  to  be 
such  an  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  his  country,  in  all  its 
height  and  breadth,  its  remorselessness  and  kindness,  its 
cold  determination  and  mystical  hot  enthusiasm,  its  steady 
pursuance  of  an  end  through  whatsoever  means  were  nec¬ 
essary,  shrinking  tfom  nothing  —  as  to  afford  reason  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  worship  given  him  by  his  countrymen.  Into 
this  consideration  it  is  not  neceasary  to  enter ;  but  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  aspect  of  the  man,  which  strikes 
us  with  repugnance,  is  one  which  has  raised  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  highest  expression  of  sentiment  which  a  nation 
can  make  towards  its  favorite  singer.  That  deep-searching 
Teutonic  mind  which  spares  no  trouble,  no  labor  to  itself 
no  cost  to  others  —  which  has  such  a  meltiug  susceptibility 
indoors,  and  such  a  pitiless  determination  without  —  is  the 
kind  of  mind  to  appreciate  self-culture  in  all  those  heights 
and  deMhs  which  thrill  our  less  thoroughgoing  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  steady  perseverance  of  a  scientific  aim  through 
everything,  the  subordination  (when  necessary)  of  other 
people’s  happiness  and  comfort  to  the  ac;quisition  of  a  fine 
piece  of  spiritual  experience  —  processes  which  strike  us 
with  a  certain  sense  of  calm  and  polished  barbarity  — 
are  to  the  Teuton  so  natural  and  praiseworthy  as  to  claim 
no  special  comment.  Neither  the  poet  nor  the  nation  would 
do  this  wantonly  —  only  when  necessary,  —  when  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  one  or  the  progress  of  the  other  made  it  indis¬ 
pensable.  To  our  minds  such  ways  of  working  one’s  will 
are  never  indispensable :  but  feelings  differ  even  in  the 
heart  of  civilization.  That  Goethe,  however,  in  his  integ¬ 
rity,  may  very  well  be  taken  as  a  type  of  his  nation,  few 
Germans  will  hesitate  to  allow  with  pride.  All  its  patient, 
long-enduring  theories,  its  kindliness  in  detail,  its  stern  ab¬ 
stract  disregard  of  all  cruelties  that  are  necessary,  its  per¬ 


severing  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  any  cost,  its  abundant 
sentimentalities  and  pitiless  resolution,  are  all  to  be  found 
in  him  magnified  and;  glorified.  His  serenity  is  the  very 
apotheosis  of  its  phlegmatic  temper,  his  brilliant  persist¬ 
ence  the  most  beautiful  type  of  its  obstinate  determination. 
And  when  we  read  of  the  poet’s  use  of  everybody  and 
eveiything  around  him,  men’s  friendship  and  women’s 
love,  for  his  own  stepping-stones  and  educational  courses 
we  remember  (with  a  shudder)  the  later  story  of  those 
Prussian  *  officers  who  marched  secretly  at  the  head  of 
imaginary  armies  through  peaceable  France  before  a  blow 
had  been  struck  or  menace  uttered,  placing  their  pickets 
in  imagination  with  a  horrible  matter-of-fact  and  business¬ 
like  prevision  of  what  was  to  come  ;  and  writing  down  — 
in  the  gay  enfis,  amid  merry  talkers  all  unconscious  of 
that  grim  comment  upon  the  uncertainty  of  their  peacea¬ 
ble  lives —  those  notes  and  reports  which  were  at«nce  the 
foundation  and  foreshadowing  of  reports  made  afterward, 
when  the  armies  were  no  longer  imaginary,  and  when  all 
this  awful  cold-blooded  study  had  ended  in  the  victory 
which  no  doubt  it  deserved.  No  doubt  the  victory  was 
deserved ;  being  wrought  for  by  such  long  labor,  such 
minute  care,  such  persevering,  patient,  unwearied  work. 
But  the  work,  and  the  way  of  deserving,  are  such  as  chill 
the  blood  in  one’s  veins. 

We  repeat,  if  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it,  that  we  are 
neither  accusing  Goethe  nor  his  country  of  any  want  of 
the  gentler  aflections  —  kindness,  charity,  and  benev¬ 
olence.  He  was  very  good  to  a  great  many  people, 
supported  various  poor  petitioners,  took  thought  ana  pains 
for  his  dependants,  and  was  often  most  considerate  and 
sympathetic  in  word  and  feeling,  as  well  kind  as  in  act.  He 
was  simply  remorseless  in  carrying  out  his  projects,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  be  —  pleasantly,  good-humoredly,  affec¬ 
tionately  remorseless  —  not  to  be  turned  from  that  sublime 
work  of  self-cultivation  by  anything  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Goethe  was  born  in  the  year  1749,  in  the  town  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  in  the  old  world,  before  the  French  Revolution  was 
dseamt  of,  when  Frederick  was  fighting,  and  Louis  Quinze 
heaping  up  the  measure  of  iniquities  which  were  to  be  vis¬ 
ited  upon  the  heads  of  his  children.  Germany  was  an  un¬ 
known  land  to  what  were  then  called  the  Muses.  To  all 
the  wits  it  was  a  country  of  barbarians,  of  everlasting  mist 
and  darkness.  Even  its  own  sons  despised  its  noble  lan¬ 
guage,  its  wealthy  traditions,  the  poetry  and  music  that 
lay  incipient,  undeveloped  about  the  roots  of  the  national 
life.  A  few  bald  French  couplets  were  more  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  Teuton  kings  and  nobles  than  all  the  chaotic 
traditionary  riches  native  to  the  soil.  Other  stars  were 
beginning  to  come  out  in  the  sky,  less  known  and  less 
knowable,  by  dint  of  dealing  with  arts  less  universal  than 
than  that  of  Song,  when  the  great  Sun  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  rose  unthought  ofi  out  of  the  homely  Frankfort  street. 
The  poet  was  born  in  that  condition  of  life  which  the 
melancholy  Jewish  thinker  prayed  for.  His  family  was 
neither  rich  nor  poor.  They  had  no  nobility  to  open  to 
them  the  higher  heavens  of  German  society,  but  they 
had  civic  importance  and  consideration,  which  in  its 
way  is  almost  as  good.  If  thus  he  had  little  claim  upon 
the  notice  of  the  great,  the  young  Goethe  was  still  in  a 
position  which  attracted  the  interest  of  many,  a  perfectly 
well  known  individual,  whose  doings,  if  remarkable,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  sjieedy  notice.  And  from  the  beginning 
these  doings  were  remarkable.  Through  all  the  course  of 
his  education  he  stands  forth  upon  the  duller  background 
of  the  ordinary  youths  about  him  —  a  figure  always  strik¬ 
ing,  though  more  from  a  certain  air  of  jocund  greatness 
and  good-humored  superiority  to  everyb^y  around  than 
from  more  tangible  causes.  At  Leipsic,  at  Strasburg,  at 
home  in  Frankfort,  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  not  as  other 
lads;  he  is  already  the  young  demi-god  among  ordinary 
flesh  and  blood  —  kind  to  the  lower  creatures  about  him 
—  with  a  jovial  carelessness,  beneficence,  and  sympathy, 
throwing  himself  into  their  smaller  concerns,  yet  always 
looking  over  their  heads,  finding  no  equal  amid  the  youth¬ 
ful  crowd,  and  requiring  none,  his  nature  being  satisfied 
I  8m  oAc«n’  nporti  of  PnuiUa  gonoiala  tonchiD(  tho  lato  war. 
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with  the  other  relationship.  At  Leipsic  there  was  a  certain 
Kathchen  upon  whom  he  experimented  with  .ndiments  of 
love-making,  trying  his  'prentice  hand  in  that  art  of  pro¬ 
ducing  emotion  which  was  always  so  pleasant  to  him.  At 
Strasburg  or  near  it  he  found  Frederika,  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est,  sim^est  figures  in  the  whole  panorama  of  his  life, 
whom  he  loved  after  the  Goethe  fashion  as  long  as  was 
perfectly  agreeable  and  useful  to  him,  and  left  when  her 
day  was  over,  sorry  for  her  with  a  magnanimous  sense 
that  to  lose  him  was  indeed  a  calamity  worth  lamenting. 
His  friends  of  the  other  sex  ministered  equally  to  the  young 
demi-god’s  spiritual  nourishment.  One  of  them  was  Jung 
Stilling,  whose  poverty  and  homeliness  the  beautiful  popu¬ 
lar  Goethe  patronized  and  protected.  “  Sympathizing  with 
Stilling,  listening  to  him,  and  dexterously  avoiding  any 
interference  with  his  religious  faith,  he  was  not  only  enabled  | 
to  be  hiS  friend,  but  also  to  learn  quietly  and  surely  the  in¬ 
ner  nature  of  such  men.”  Another  friend  attracted  him 
by  a  different  exposition  of  human  nature,  as  knowing  how 
“  to  subordinate  himself  with  dignity.”  Thus  the  splendid 
student  began  his  life’s  career.  With  or  without  dignity, 
all  who  came  in  his  way  had  to  subordinate  themselves,  to 
open  their  secret  chambers,  and  give  up  what  enlighten¬ 
ment  was  in  them  to  the  eager  and  insatiable  curiosity  with 
which  he  ranged  about  this  little-known  world.  A  noble 
sentiment  and  a  noble  power,  it  may  be  said,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  such  knowledge  well  worth  any  man’s  while.  Yet 
somehow  the  process  chills  the  spectator,  gay  as  is  the  soul 
and  brilliant  the  career  of  this  great  learner,  this  Welt- 
kind,  apprenticing  himself  to  life. 

His  first  work  of  any  importance  was  the  heroic  drama 
of  “  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen,”  which  was  also  W  alter  Scott’s 
work,  so  to  speak;  the  forerunner  of  all  those  Marmions 
and  Ivanhoes  which  have  long  obliterated  and  superseded 
their  German  pioneer.  “  Gotz  ”  was  written  when  Goethe 
was  twenty-two,  and  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  as  being 
his  banner  of  revolt  against  the  poetical  canons  of  his  time, 
the  outburst  of  a  new  national  literature  and  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  genius  —  and  also  as  the  origin  of  a  school  of  poetry 
widely  extended  among  ourselves,  and  scarcely  yet  ex¬ 
hausted  in  force  and  power  —  than  from  its  own  intrinsic  | 
merits.  These  merits  we  cannot  think  to  be  great ;  though 
that  it  was  wonderful  in  its  daring  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  startled  the  whole  German  world  by  a  marvellous  rev¬ 
elation  of  something  of  their  own,  worth  caring  for,  which 
would  naturally  have  the  profoundest  effect  upon  a  people 
living,  as  it  were,  out  of  their  own  language  in  the  bor¬ 
rowed  delights  of  an  alien  literature,  neither  congenial  nor 
naturiil  to  them.  In  circumstances  so  exceptional  it  may 
be  right  to  characterize  this  drama  as  “  a  work  of  daring 
power,  of  vigor,  of  originality  —  a  work  to  form  an  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  letters;  ”  or,  with  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
to  describe  it  as  “  a  piece  in  which  the  three  unities  are 
shamefully  outraged,  and  which  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  a 
come<ly,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  captivating  monstrosity.”  In  these  days,  however, 
few  English  readers  will  find  •*  Gbtz  ”  either  captivating  or 
beautiful.  It  is  bustling,  rapid,  and  full  of  activity  in  its 
plot  and  action ;  yet  it  strikes  us  as  looking  much  more  like 
a  fossil  than  an  animated  picture  of  life.  One  reason  of 
this  probably  is,  that  the  author,  with  a  philosophic  cool¬ 
ness  most  characteristic  of  his  nature,  makes  it  his  aim,  not 
to  represent  any  group  of  individual  souls,  their  passions 
and  motives,  but  to  give  “  a  picture  of  the  age.”  His  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  age,  however,  is  abrupt  and  fragmentary.  It 
has  neither  the  fulness  and  richness  of  Scott,  nor  the  mi¬ 
nute  and  patient  detail  of  Manzoni ;  although,  so  far  as 
this  effort  is  concerned,  Goethe  was  the  parent  of  both 
these  great  writers.  The  drama  is  a  breathless  sketch  — 
rapid,  stirring,  and  full  of  movement,  but  without  passion, 
almost  without  strong  emotion.  Gbtz  himself  is  but  thrown 
in  in  bold  outline  upon  the  canvas,  his  character  very 
fisintly  indicated,  and  nis  position  never  made  quite  clear. 
His  mixture  of  patriotism  and  individualism ;  his  readi¬ 
ness  for  a  raid  at  any  time  ;  his  loyalty,  such  as  it  is,  to 
the  Emperor,  and  hostility  to  everybody  else,  —  have  not 
the  clearness  and  force  which  such  a  picture  requires. 


The  vacillating  contre-h^os,  again,  Weislingen,  is  little 
more  than  a  shadow.  The  manner  of  his  re  onciliation 
of  Gbtz  ;  the  way  in  which  he  falls  in  and  then  out  of  love 
with  Maria ;  the  perfectly  proper  and  pretty  behavior  of 
that  j'oung  woman  herself,  who,  after  a  brief  engagement 
to  this  captivating  traitor,  calmly  makes  up  her  mind  to 
love  and  wed  her  next  suitor,  —  are  neither  distinctly  ex¬ 
plained,  nor  indued  with  that  positive  reality  of  action 
which  makes  explanation  unnecessary.  Of  itself,  indeed, 
the  production  would  be  but  of  small  account,  were  it  not 
for  the  results  which  have  flowed  from  it :  it  was  as  the 
opening  of  a  door  into  that  romantic  and  picturesque 
world  of  the  middle  ages,  which  has  since  aflbrded  us  so 
many  splendid  pictures.  A  work  altogether  destitute  of 
passion  and  made  up  rather  of  conventional  drawings  of 
certain  typical  characters  than  of  any  living  study  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past,  it  has  yet  produced  the  bril¬ 
liant  school  of  fiction  in  which  Scott’s  glowing  pictures 
take  the  highest  place,  and  to  which  we  also  owe  the 
“  Promessi  Sposi,”  and  even  “  Notre  Dame.” 

Goethe’s  genius  opened  up  this  way,  and  gave  the 
first  impulse.  Perhaps  it  was  but  the  carelessness  of  his 
youth  pushing  the  door  open  as  he  passed,  throwing  the 
impulse  from  him  at  random,  in  the  swing  and  fulness  of 
his  progress,  which  made  the  real  and  immediate  result  of 
his  first  eflbrt  in  sustained  composition  so  much  less  great 
and  notable  than  its  succeeding  ones.  But  the  English 
reader,  at  least,  will  trace  with  more  interest  the  germs  of 
some  of  Scott’s  most  animated  scenes  in  the  hasty  narra¬ 
tive  of  “  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen,”  than  will  move  him  to¬ 
wards  that  narrative  itself.  The  trooper’s  description  to 
the  wounded  Selbitz  of  the  distant  battle  has  in  it  a  curi¬ 
ous  suggestion,  which  is  worked  out  with  infinitely  superior 
force  in  the  prison  scene  in  “  Ivanhoe,”  where  Rebecca 
with  much  more  eloquence  performs  a  similar  service  for 
the  wounded  Saxon.  And  the  abrupt  introduction  of  the 
Vehme  Gericht  may  also  be  identified  as  having  suggested 
the  more  elaborate  study  of  that  mysterious  and  somewhat 
theatrical  secret  society  which  is  to  be  found  in  “  Anne  of 
Geierstein.”  Thus  Goethe’s  first  production  had  a  fate 
quite  beyond  its  absolute  merits.  It  was  not  a  creation,’ 
but  it  was  creative.  It  helped  into  being  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant,  and  universally,  if  temporarily,  succe.ssful  develop¬ 
ment  of  literature  ever  known.  The  philosophical  critic, 
looking  back  upon  all  the  extravagances  and  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  that  romantic  school,  may  doubt  whether  the  world 
was  much  the  better  for  it.  But  certainly  the  world  has 
been  the  better  for  Scott ;  and  Goethe’s  early  outburst  of 
romanticism  would  seem  to  have  been  the  sign-post  which 
directed  his  genius  to  that  hitherto  untrodden  way. 

Having  cast  this  seed  into  the  fruitful  world,  which  re¬ 
ceived  it  eagerly,  with  clamors  of  applause  more  than 
suited  to  the  occasion  —  for  indeed  that  world  did  not 
know  that  Scott  was  coming,  and  Manzoni  and  the  rest, 
and  clamored  for  “  Gbtz  ”  only,  who  was  scarcely  worth  its 
trouble  —  the  careless  young  demi-god  swept  on  upon  his 
wildly-splendid,  ungovernable,  yet  always  self-controlled 
way.  The  bigness  and  sweep  of  his  going  gives  a  certain 
air  of  wild  freedom  to  his  youthful  career ;  but  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  perfect  is  the  self-control  which  exists  under¬ 
neath  the  youthful  abandon,  and  how  thoroughly  Goethe 
has  himself  and  his  passions  in  hand,  going  just  so  far  as 
he  thinks  fit,  and  no  further,  either  in  love  or  riot.  “  Gbtz,” 
we  have  said,  was  his  standard  of  revolt  against  literar}' 
canons,  unities,  and  established  law  of  every  description, 
the  restraints  of  which  he  did  not  choose  to  endure.  But 
the  work  which  followed  was  more  real,  permanent,  and 
influential  than  “  Gbtz.”  We  in  this  generation  have  par¬ 
tially  forgotten,  partially  drifted  away  from,  all  possibility 
of  interest  in  the  “  Sorrows  of  Werter ;  ”  but  its  influence 
has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world,  and  it  is  very  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  overestimate  the  importance  not  of  itself,  but  of 
the  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  imagination.  As  “  Gbtz  ”  cre¬ 
ated  the  romantic,  so  did  “  Werter  ”  the  sentimental  school 
of  literature  —  which  was  a  questionable  advantage  per¬ 
haps,  yet  acted  upon  the  mind  of  Europe  in  a  quite  prodig¬ 
ious  and  almost  incalculable  way.  llie  wild  passion  of 
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the  second  outburst  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
calm  historical  ‘character  of  the  former.  “  Wetter  ”  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  story,  told  almost  entirely  by  him¬ 
self,  of  a  young  man  distraught  with  love.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  two  experiences  in  real  life —  one  of  them  being  that  of 
Goethe  himself  who,  like  Werter,  fell  in  love  with  a  be¬ 
trothed  maiden  ;  but  being  Goethe,  and  not  Werter,  mas¬ 
tered  his  love  as  soon  as  he  bad  got  all  the  imaginative  and 
mental  sweetness  possible  out  of  it :  the  other  that  of  a  less 
fortunate  youth,  bearing  the  unlucky  name  of  Jerusalem, 
whom  love  drove  to  suicide.  Goethe  put  his  friend’s  end 
to  his  own  story,  and  the  result  was  such  a  revelation  of 
youthful  sentiment  in  all  its  foolishness,  weakness,  strength, 
mfinitude,  and  absurdity,  as  perhaps  has  never  been  made 
before  or  since,  'fhis  is  not  the  time  to  criticise  “  Werter.” 

Its  faults  have  long  been  apparent  to  the  world,  and,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  these  faults  are  the  very  things  which 
have  been  so  repeated  ad  nauseam  that  the  parent  book 
has  to  bear  the  burden  of  much  folly  not  its  own.  But 
something  more  true  and  real  lay  beneath,  in  which  human  ! 
nature  itself  found  expression.  In  these  melancholy  pages,  | 
there  is  not  only  a  somewhat  maudlin  lover  working  him-  i 
self  up  to  frenzy,  but  the  imagination  of  a  whole  race,  wild, 
excited,  full  of  questioning  and  discontent,  tossing  itself 
■gainst  those  prison  walls  of  ordinary  life,  law,  and  well-  { 
being,  which  are  to  the  sober  soul  a  home  and  shelter,  j 
Skepticism  and  clean  negation  of  everything  unseen  and  i 
intangible  had  come  to  their  climax  in  the  world  ;  and  | 
following  that  climax,  or  along  with  it,  had  come  its  unfail-  I 
ing  accompaniment,  that  profound  spiritual  disgust,  weari-  | 
ness,  and  misery,  which,  so  long  as  human  nature  retains 
something  spiritual  in  it,  must  always  attend  upon  infidel¬ 
ity.  If  man  is  to  have  no  soul,  it  seems  indispensable  either 
that  he  should  have  no  imagination,  or  that  that  imagina¬ 
tion  should  go  mad  and  lose  itself  in  a  hundred  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  misery,  from  unrest  to  despair.  “  ‘  Werter,’  ”  says 
Carlyle,  “  is  but  the  cry  of  that  dim-rooted  pain  under  which 
all  thoughtful  men  of  a  certain  age  were  languishing  ;  it 
paints  the  misery,  it  passionately  utters  the  complaint  — 
and  heart  and  voice  all  over  Europe  loudly  and  at  once 
responded  to  it.  True,  it  prescribes  no  remedy ;  for  that 
was  a  far  different,  far  harder  enterprise,  to  which  other 
years  and  a  higher  culture  were  required  ;  but  even  this 
utterance  or  pain,  even  this  little,  for  the  present,  is  ar¬ 
dently  grasped  at,  and  with  eager  sympathy  appropriated 
in  every  bosom.” 

This  description  places  the  work  upon  a  higher  level 
than  we  should  ourselves  be  inclined  to  give  it.  “  Werter,” 
10  far  as  it  is  a  spiritual  cry  at  all,  seems  to  us  more  a  pro¬ 
test  against  unhappiness  than  the  expression  of  that  sublime 
discontent  which  concerns  one’s  own  being  in  the  first  place. 
But  of  all  the  protests  of  humanity  there  is  none  that  echoes 
so  widely  and  strikes  so  deep.  Why  should  not  ire  be  hap¬ 
py  ?  What  need  can  there  be  in  heaven  or  earth  so  abso¬ 
lute,  so  unanswerable  as  this  ?  and  if  personal  happiness  is 
not  to  be  had,  why  should  the  lawless  and  hopeless  soul 
endure,  why  should  it  suffer  the  happiness  of  others  ?  Set¬ 
ting  aside  all  religious  restraints,  the  question,  it  seems  to 
us  IS,  simply  unanswerable.  Philosophy  at  the  highest  can 
but  encourage  and  stimulate  the  despairing  soul  by  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  what  is  best  and  most  courageous  in  his  circum¬ 
stances.  But  there  is  a  ^reat  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question ;  and  while  suicide  is  cowardice  in  one  way 
of  thinking,  it  is  undoubted  courage  in  another.  Such  was, 
we  think,  with  great  reason,  the  opinion  of  Goethe’s  age. 
But  “  Werter  ”  is  neither  an  apology  for  suicide  nor  an  ar- 
^ment  in  its  favor.  It  is  only  a  picture  of  the  processes 
by  which  a  weakly-passionate,  vacillating,  and  doubtful 
man  is  driven  by  the  gradual  working  up,  half  conscious 
and  voluntary,  of  his  own  feelings,  to  adopt  that  vulgar 
four  de  force  and  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  his  dilemma. 
No  character  has  proved  itself  so  interesting  to  genius  as 
that  of  this  doubtful  being,  never  quite  sure  of  what  he 
would  be  at,  unable  to  take  any  decisive  step,  plagued  by 
his  power  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a  question  (which  is  our 
modern  fashion),  or  by  incapacity  for  taking  stringent  meas- 
nres  of  any  kind  either  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes  or  to 


subdue  them.  What  a  wonderful  descent,  however,  it  is 
in  the  scale  of  power,  from  the  sublime  vacillation  of  Ham¬ 
let  to  the  maudlin  lingering  of  Werter  1  We  do  not  mean 
to  compare  the  two  —  that  would  be  in  every  way  unjust ; 
for  the  great  charm  of  “  Werter  ”  is  simply  its  youthfulness, 
its  revelation  of  an  immature  mind  and  exuberant  imagina¬ 
tion  —  and  any  comparison  between  it  and  our  great  poet’s 
most  splendid  work  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  inappropri¬ 
ate  ;  but  yet  under  what  changed  conditions,  does  the  great 
type  of  hesitation,  of  doubt,  of  unrest,  present  itself  to  the 
one  and  tbe  other  I  Shakespeare,  with  that  perfection  of 
good  sense,  good  taste  and  feeling,  which  are  so  largely 
mingled  in  the  divine  intuition  of  genius,  has  put  away  love 
altogether  from  the  great  intellectual  being  who  wavers 
before  the  awful  question  set  before  him  —  a  question  which 
concerns  principles  much  more  momentous  than  his  own 
personal  happiness  or  misery.  It  seems  even  profane  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  Ophelia’s  frown  putting  the  times 
out  of  joint  for  Hamlet.  But  the  question  of  personal 
happiness  is  the  one  specially  involved  in  “  Werter.”  It  is 
Lotte  who  is  the  sun  and  centre  of  his  world  :  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  his  musings,  nature  itself,  alter  according  as  her 
brow  is  bright  or  cloudy ;  and  though  all  manner  of 
sadnesses  are  skilfully  worked  into  the  picture  to  exaggerate 
the  situation  and  deepen  the  gloom,  these  are  rather  reflec¬ 
tions  of  feeling  than  independent  thought,  and  as  certainly 
ray  out  from  the  central  fact  that  Werter  himself  is  per¬ 
sonally  wretched,  as  do  the  details  of  his  suicide.  With 
Hamlet  on  the  other  hand,  personal  feelings  have  little  to 
do.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  disappointed 
ambition,  for  instance,  had  any  share  in  the  heaviness 
which  overshadows  him  from  the  beginning.  He  is  sick  of 
I  the  mystery  of  sorrow  and  evil  about  him,  full  of  forebod- 
I  ings  which  have  nothing  personal  in  them,  dim  perceptions 
of  undefined  wrong,  suspicion,  and  fear,  as  of  a  spirit 
walking  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  but  divining  the  presence 
of  evil  companions  that  make  night  hideous.  This  dim  and 
sickening  consciousness  of  wickedness  and  falsehood  round 
him  has  swept  the  natural  delights  and  mi.scries  of  youth 
out  of  Hamlet’s  mind  at  the  very  outset  of  his  history.  His 
love  has  been  blown  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  by  that  chill 
air  of  suspicion  and  miserable  doubt  which  has  killed,  so  to 
speak,  his  personal  existence,  his  self-regard,  his  capacity 
for  enjoyment — even  his  natural  interest  in  what  becomes 
of  him.  Even  before  the  shock  of  absolute  knowledge 
which  unveils  to  him  the  mystery  of  crime  which  he  sus¬ 
pected,  he  has  ceased  to  care  much  what  becomes  of  him. 
Not  one  gleam  of  personal  motive  is  in  alt  he  thinks  and 
says.  His  sense  of  undisclosed  wrong — of  evil  preferred 
to  good,  and  falsehood  to  truth,  of  unreality  and  lies  in 
everything  great  and  small  that  surrounds  him,  has  para¬ 
lyzed  the  very  sense  of  self  within  him. 

We  ought  to  ask  the  reader’s  pardon  once  more  for  plac¬ 
ing  Hamlet  in  juxtaposition  with  Werter  —  but  Werter 
here  means  Goethe,  a  more  worthy  comparison ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  utterly  opposed  our  Shakespeare’s 
theory  is  to  all  the  artistic  principles  of  Goethe’s  life  and 
work.  It  embodies  an  aspect  of  ue  human  nature  astray 
in  the  world  which  has  not  occurred  to  his  intelligence, 
great  as  that  intelligence  is.  In  “Werter,”  as  in  “Meister,” 
and  still  greater  in  “Faust,”  the  entre  of  the  world  to 
Goethe  is  self.  His  highest  misery  is  that  man  can  get  so 
little  out  of  this  world  —  that  his  happiness  must  be  but  in 
dreams  —  that  all  is  limited  about  him  —  that  he  never 
gets  what  he  wants :  whether  it  be  Lotte,  whether  it  be  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  wisdom,  whether  it  be  pleasure  — 
never  can  he  get  what  he  wants.  If  for  a  moment  tbe  delight 
that  he  seeks  is  accorded  to  him,  how  he  has  to  smart  for  it ! 
In  his  later  years  the  poet  himself  attempted  to  show  how 
there  might  be  a  remedy  for  this  in  a  voluntary  renunciation 
of  everything  that  was  not  to  be  procured  —  a  thin  sort  of 
life-theory  not  of  much  general  use,  we  fear.  But  for  the 
resent,  here  is  the  grand  point  at  which  his  vacillating 
ero  and  his  philosophy  generally  break  oflf  from  every¬ 
thing  Shakespearian.  Werter  moans  and  maunders  till 
the  reader  is  veiw  sick  of  him  ;  while  the  excellent  couple, 
whose  union  makes  his  misery,  stand  by  wondering  some- 
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what,  sympathizing  a  little,  their  stolid  German  steadiness 
just  modified  by  their  equal  German  sentimentalism.  He 
does  not  want  to  separate  that  excellent  Lotte  from  her 
excellent  Albert;  in  short,  he  does  not  know  very  well 
what  he  wants,  except  to  undo  all  the  conditions  of  life, 
and  get  to  be  happy  somehow.  This  is  the  aim,  the  sole 
end  visible  or  conceivable;  and  this  is  the  great  poetic 
tendency  of  Goethe’s  genius.  In  “  Faust  ”  it  is  treated  with 
infinitely  more  splendor;  but  the  central  idea  is  still  the 
same. 

The  reader  of  the  present  day  cares  very  little,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  for  “  Werter ;  ”  but  that  there  are  really  charming 
scenes  in  it,  full  of  the  most  delightful  sense  of  both  natural 
and  moral  beauty,  no  one  who  has  ever  glanced  at  the  book 
will  deny.  Its  celebrity  has  harmed  it  in  this  particu’.ar.  Had 
it  not  been  the  cause  of  a  kind  of  literary  revolution,  the 
creation  of  a  new  school,  the  stimulus  to  a  new  kind  of  in¬ 
tellectual  life,  more  justice  would  infallibly  have  been  done 
to  the  exquisite  simple  background  against  which  the  hero 
staggers  and  stumbles.  Notwithstanding  one  recollection 
of  delicious  comicality  which  thrusts  itself  into  our  mem¬ 
ory,  —  the  climax  of  that  scene  of  the  thunder-storm,  in 
which  Lotte,  awed  and  overcome  by  sublime  emotion  and 
admiration,  lays  her  hand  upon  Werter’s  and  murmurs 
“  Klopstock!”  —  we  agree  with  Mr,  Lewes  in  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  “  such  clear  sunny  pictures,  fulness  of  life,  and  deli¬ 
cately-managed  simplicity.”  The  groups  of  children,  es¬ 
pecially,  are  lovely,  natural,  and  unaffected  in  the  highest 
aegree ;  and  Goethe’s  power  of  representing  them  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  his  genius,  saying  much 
which  we  should  not  have  otherwise  divined  both  for  the 
poet  and  the  man. 

“  Werter  ”  took  the  world  by  storm.  It  pleased  every¬ 
body  except  —  for  a  time  —  Lotte  herself  and  her  good 
husband,  who  resented,  as  they  well  might,  the  lil^rty 
taken  with  them.  Goethe,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light  he  flashed  upon  them,  was,  or  professed  to  be, 
much  astonished  by  this,  and  breathed  forth  the  deepest 
penitence.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  a  man 
so  able  could  have  thought  it  possible  that  the  respectable 
couple  whom  he  made  the  centre  of  such  a  romance  could 
have  taken  it  calmly.  He  got  over  this  difficulty,  however, 
with  ease,  and  thus  leaped  into  fame  by  means  of  that 
which  is  generally  one  of  the  most  private  episodes  in  a 
young  man’s  life  —  an  unsuccessful  love  ;  his  sense  of  the 
artistic  force  of  tlie  situation  mastering  even  that  un¬ 
pleasant  sense  of  personal  discomfiture  which  is  apt  to 
move  the  youthful  mind  under  such  circumstances.  Mr. 
I.«wes  proves  most  distinctly  that  his  separation  from  the 
admirable  Lotte  was  indeed  very  little  of  a  heartbreak  to 
the  poet,  and  that  he  managed  to  enjoy  life  and  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  other  loves  even  at  the  terrible  moment  of  her 
marriage.  And  immediately  after,  another  star,  called  Lili, 
rose  upon  the  firmament,  calling  forth  much  the  same 
comedy  of  rapid  love,  rapture,  wavering,  and  indiflerence 
to  the  affection  once  attained,  which  had  marked  his 
youthful  passions  before.  He  was  delivered  from  his  last 
indecisions  in  respect  to  this  new  experience  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  scene  of  his  Duke,  Karl  August  of  8axe- 
Weimar,  the  little  potentate  who  has  snatched  out  of 
oblivion  a  certain  standing-ground  among  the  things  that 
remain,  by  dint  of  his  patronage  of  the  great  poets  of 
Germany,  and  the  curious  sestbetical  centre  which  he 
managed  to  establish  —  metropolis  of  wit  and  refuge  for 
genius.  Goethe  was  but  twenty-six  when  this  distinction 
occurred  to  him.  He  went  with  his  Duke  to  Saxe- Weimar, 
falling  immediately  into  a  friendship  with  him  which  lasted 
till  death.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  life 
they  led  :  but  its  homeliness,  and  roughness,  and  odd  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  fine  and  the  brutal,  its  dainty  over-refinements 
and  its  romping  jollity,  belonged  to  the  time  and  the 
nation,  and  were  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  being  fully 
shared  by  the  prince  upon  whom  the  whole  circle  depended. 
'The  curious  royal  riot  of  the  period  which  ensued,  the 
grand-ducal  entertainments,  the  open-air  play-actings,  the 
celebrations  of  everybody’s  birthday,  the  odes,  the  masks, 
the  illuminations,  the  crackers,  and  the  music,  —  are  they 
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not  all  written  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Lewes  ?  The  members  of 
the  little  court  were  almost  all  young,  let  it  be  said  ;  and 
the  pranks  they  played,  and  the  high-jinks  they  executed, 
are  the  drollest  interruption  to  a  serious  story.  Lvery- 
thing  was  there  that  the  imagination  could  desire  to 
enrich  the  rollicking  life  ol  the  young  prince  and  the  young 
poet ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  are  worse  things  than  the 
nonsense  into  which  they  plunged  royally,  though  it  was 
sometimes  distinguished  by  tricks  as  stupid  as  if  they  had 
been  a  couple  of  foolish  young  Guardsmen.  Here,  too, 
Goethe  found  another  love,  in  some  respects  the  most 
serious  relation  of  his  life,  in  the  person  of  the  Frau  von 
Stein,  one  of  the  high  well-born  ladies  of  the  little  court,— 
a  wife  and  a  mother,  to  be  sure,  but  that  was  a  subject  of 
indiflerence  at  the  time ;  and  we  presume  a  believer  in 
human  nature  may  be  allowed  to  think  their  connection, 
though  most  intimate  and  tender,  an  innocent  one.  At 
least  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  here  ;  for  in  those  days 
morality,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word,  had 
scarcely  any  existence.  To  this  lady  Goethe  remained 
entirely  devoted  for  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  consulted 
her  about  everything,  saw  her  and  wrote  to  her  daily, 
loved  her  as  much  apparently  as  he  was  capable  of  lov¬ 
ing,  and  was  loved  by  her ;  and  though  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his 
capacity  of  prophet  to  Goethe,  overwhelms  this  poor  woman 
with  reproaches  for  having  shown  a  little  feeling  when  she 
too,  in  her  turn,  was  cast  aside,  yet  that  will  be  the  lea.st  of 
her  faults  to  the  reader,  who  probably  will  feel  that  a 
woman  who  has  been  worshipped  for  ten  years  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  feel  a  certain  pained  surprise 
when  that  worship  is  withdrawn.  Mr.  Lewes  has  no 
mercy  for  the  Frau  von  Stein.  She  was  forty- five  at  the 
end  of  her  reign,  and  ought  to  have  made  her  lover  a 
courtesy  and  retired  gracefully,  as  is  the  best  policy  of 
women  ;  or  perhaps,  better  still,  should  have  interested 
herself  in  finding  a  successor  to  her  own  place  in  the  demi¬ 
god’s  aflections.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  so  extremely 
unreasonable  as  to  be  angry  and  wounded  by  his  desertion ! 
However,  she  was  the  centre  of  his  life  during  his  earlier 
career  at  Weimar,  before  the  visit  to  Italy  which  made 
another  epoch  in  it.  During  this  time  he  wrote  several  of 
his  plays,  and  at  least  began  the  composition  of  “  Meister.” 
Of  “Iphigenia,”  “  Tasso,”  and  the  rest,  space  will  not  pier- 
mit  us  to  treat  These  are  not  the  works  which  separate 
Goethe  from  other  men ;  and  “  Faust  ”  had  yet  to  be  written 
and  “  Meister  ”  completed  —  the  great  works  of  his  life. 

We  are  so  profoundly  aware  of  coming  at  a  disadvantage 
after  the  elaborate  and  complete  comments  of'  such  writers 
as  Carlyle,  Lewes,  and  a  host  of  others,  that  we  feel  our 
courage  waver  as  we  approach  the  greater  productions  of 
Goethe’s  genius.  But  for  the  fact,  indeed,  that  no  list  of 
great  poets  in  the  century  which  is  past  could  be  in  the 
least  possible  without  including  the  author  of  “  Faust,”  we 
should  have  shrunk  altogether  from  the  task.  Goethe 
culminates  in  this  great  p>oem,  which  is  as  much  the  epit¬ 
ome  of  bis  genius  as  the  “  Divina  Commedia  ”  is  of  the 
genius  of  Dante.  The  story  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description.  It  is  founded  upion  one  of  the  legends 
which  has  taken  deepiest  hold  of  the  piopular  mind,  espxicially 
in  Germany ;  and  with  all  its  mystic  meanings,  its  wild 
mixture  of  diablerie,  and  its  profound  intellectualism,  no 
subject  can  be  suppiosed  more  likely  to  tempt  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Goethe  or  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
The  whole  fable  is  pieculiarly  national.  No  other  country 
has  ever  given  so  exalted  a  place  to  the  philosopher,  or 
been  so  willing  to  regard  him  as  the  possible  first  actor  in 
a  great  drama  ;  nowhere  else  have  such  lofty  pretensions  of 
mind  been  put  forth,  and  nowhere  else  is  such  rough 
horse-play  practicable,  or  such  wildly  grotesque  supiersti- 
tions.  The  rude  life  of  the  common  pieople,  unveiled  by 
any  pioetic  graces  —  the  utter  separation  of  the  soul  living  in 
thought  in  the  very  midst  of  that  teeming  vulgar  existence 
which  gives  so  characteristic  and  striking  a  beginning  to 
the  story  —  is  thoroughly  Teutonic.  Such  a  contrast  else¬ 
where  might  have  appieared  overstrained,  but  in  Germany 
it  is  natural.  And  only  in  Germany  could  the  wild  fantas¬ 
tic  dream  of  the  Brocken  and  its  amusements,  and  the 
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coarse  horrors  of  the  witch’s  kitchen,  have  been  possible  to 
the  imagination.  The  drinking-bout  in  the  wine-cellar 
mii'lit  perhaps  be  equalled  in  other  countries ;  but  we  doubt 
if  any  but  a  German  poet  would  have  ventured  on  so 
brutally  realistic  a  picture,  or  permitted  the  boors  to  stand 
forth  before  us  in  all  their  besotted  stupidity  without  even 
a  gleam  of  wit  to  make  them  pardonable.  'ITie  subject  was 
thus  ailafited  in  an  extraordinary  degree  both  to  the  poet 
juid  his  audience.  In  England  its  splendid  power  would 
no  doubt  sooner  or  later  have  forced  it  into  notice,  but  its 
success  could  never  have  been  national.  Even  now,  we 
believe,  when  it  comes  to  them  with  the  sanction  of  gener¬ 
ations,  the  first  effect  of  “  Faust  ”  upon  the  simple  mind  is 
much  more  an  impression  of  disgust  than  of  enthusiasm. 
We  have  been  dragged  into  admiration  by  dint  of  the 
effusive  and  loudly-proclaimeil  delight  of  those  we  have 
looked  up  to  as  our  guides  in  literature.  But  in  Germany 
no  such  mediation  was  ever  necessary.  The  work  at  once 
found  understanding  and  appreciation  ;  and  it  comes  to  us 
with  this  vast  mechanical  lidvantage,  so  to  speak— the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  been  received  into  the  permanent 
picture-gallery  of  the  world  by  at  least  one  unanimous 
nation. 

The  work  itself,  when  we  come  to  regard  it  more  closely, 
is  like  the  old  Werter-cry  repeated  in  a  deeper,  vaster, 
more  splendid  tone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  confusing  and 
bewildering  of  all  great  poems.  It  satisfies  the  re.ader  who 
looks  no  further  by  its  strange  and  wildly  tragic  story,  keep¬ 
ing  its  meaning  safe  for  those  who  seek  it.  But  to  those 
wh^o  seek  that  meanin"  most  anxiously,  it  appears  a  grand 
phantasmagoria  wilfully  broken,  in  which  great  gleams  of 
sudden  light  are  everywhere  Hanked  by  fantastic  storm- 
clouds  drilling  up  from  some  unknown  sea,  from  some  abyss 
of  mystic  vajior  full  of  the  most  bewildering  shapes  and 
sounds  of  wonder.  “  The  scenes  are  mere  magic-lantern 
pictures,”  says  Coleridge,  who  in  his  own  dreamy  soul 
ought  to  have  been  able,  one  would  have  thought,  to  com¬ 
prehend  his  brother  poet :  and  there  is  a  certain  reality  in 
the  image,  however  false  its  application  may  be.  Scenes 
from  a  magic-lantern  —  with,  however,  the  great  living 
world  for  the  curtain  on  which  to  display  them,  and  a 
greater  unseen  world  with  all  its  mystic  forces  crowding  in 
to  fill  up  the  intervales,  framing  every  picture  with  rolling 
clouds  of  wonder,  with  huge  shadows  visionary  and  fantastic, 
yet  terrible  in  their  suggestiveness.  Through  the  whole 
drama  this  sense  of  blended  reality  and  unreality,  this 
phantasmagoric  character,  possesses  the  spectator.  He 
does  not  read,  but  looks  on  while  he  is  carried  from  the 
bright  soft  scenes  of  out-door  life,  from  the  chamber  of  the 
itudent,  from  the  more  sacred  chamber  of  the  girl  —  up  and 
sway  into  the  mountain  mists,  where  that  wild,  senseless, 
hopeless  revel  is  going  on  among  the  clouds,  vainer  than 
humanity  at  its  vainest,  sickening  and  terrible ;  then  down 
igain  with  a  swoop,  fate-driven,  to  the  deeper  phantas¬ 
magoria  below,  where  all  the  sky  and  lights  are  changed, 
and  woe  has  succeeded  bliss,  and  the  brief  human  dream  of 
thoughtless  love  and  delight  has  ended  in  death  and  murder 
and  madness.  Dreams  all  I  with  only  that  gigantic  grasp 
of  sorrow,  pain  unendurable,  to  distinguish  the  dream  which 
is  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood  from  that  which  is  mere  air 
and  spirit. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  It  means  that  in  all  the  earth 
and  all  the  air  there  is  nothing  that  can  satisfy  the  wander¬ 
ing,  yearning,  passionate  soul,  which  is  a  stranger  in  this 
world  and  a  sojourner  like  its  fathers.  Let  this  jeing 
throw  every  restraint  aside  ;  let  him  try  knowledge  at  any 
cost,  pleasure  at  any  cost ;  let  him  adventure  himself  on 
the  most  awful  of  penalties  in  wild  pursuit  of  something  to 
•ati.cfy  him,  scorning  safety,  comfort,  virtue,  everything  that 
might  be  supposed  to  stand  between  him  and  enjoyment  — 
ud,  lo  I  his  fate  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  dullest  slave  : 
he  has  but  a  darker  climax  of  misery,  a  deeper  depth  of 
pain,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  his  struggle.  Who 
will  show  him  any  good  ?  He  seeks  it  in  lofty  ways,  and 
in  vile  ;  in  the  flesh,  in  the  spirit,  in  some  wild  intermeidiate 

a 'ion  where  fantastic  delusions  reign,  and  all  is  as  wildly 
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more  tremem^ous  moral  worked  out  for  our  instruction  ;  but 
the  object  of  the  poet  is  not  moral.  He  cares  as  little  for 
morality  as  he  does  for  probability,  or  the  unities  of  art,  or 
any  other  conventional  thing.  When  Faust  sets  forth 
upon  his  wild  journey,  it  is  even  with  no  belief  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  that  satisfaction  for  which  he  scornfully  risks  his 
soul,  indifferent  to  the  danger.  In  all  he  does  and  wishes 
there  is  the  constant  presence  of  this  scornful  despair,  this 
want  of  all  faith  and  real  expectation.  We  feel  that  he 
accepts  the  devil’s  bargain,  and  sets  out  with  him  infinitely 
more  for  the  excitement’s  sake,  and  to  escape  from  the 
gnawing  sense  of  his  personal  failure,  than  with  any  real 
belief  tnat  Mephistopheles  can  help  him.  His  arbitrary 
and  arrogant  demand  of  the  demon's  services  to  procure 
him  Margaret  on  the  spot,  as  he  might  have  demanded  a 
flower,  betrays  this  half-savage,  half-contemptuous  scorn  of 
hopelessness.  For  Faust  at  that  moment  has  no  thought 
of  Margaret  in  the  deeper  way  of  love,  which  surprises  him 
afterwards  when  his  soul  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  fresh 
and  frank  girlish  being,  so  simple,  true,  and  tender,  whose 
sudden  and  unthought  of  touch  staggers  him  for  a  moment 
in  his  wild  career.  Here  one  gleam  of  human  reality,  clear 
as  the  daylight,  simple  and  penetrating  as  Nature  herself, 
alights  momentarily  upon  the  wanderer,  but  is  obscured  by 
the  wild  clouds  that  swallow  him  once  again,  the  wild 
search  to  which  he  is  driven  by  the  fever  within  him  ami 
the  fever  without,  his  weird  companion  and  his  hungering, 
despairing  soul.  This,  to  our  thinking,  is  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  the  wonderful  drama.  The  story  embodies  the 
tragedy  of  Gretchen,  but  to  Faust  it  is  but  an  incident  in 
his  awful  history,  an  incident  summing  up.  indeed,  its  in¬ 
evitable  and  unchangeable  character,  its  struggle  of  life  and 
death  between  the  true  and  the  false,  between  the  actual 
and  the  unseen,  and  its  desperate  attempt  to  snatch  some 
supreme  flower  of  satisfaction  out  of  that  universal  chaos  — 
if  not  of  the  soul,  then  of  the  senses  —  anything,  anything  ! 
which  will  make  him  say  to  the  passing  moment,  “  Linger, 
thou  art  so  fair  I  ”  If  we  could  imagine  the.mournful  writer 
of  Ecclesiastes  —  be  he  Solomon,  be  he  some  other  heart- 
stricken  'sage  —  roused  up  into  a  sudden  tragic  passion  of 
desire,  making  one  last  frantic  effort  to  find  something 
which  has  not  already  been,  something  out  of  the  sickening 
routine  of  every-day  disappointment,  there  are  no  other 
garments  in  which  we  could  clothe  him  than  those  of  this 
eager  but  unhoping  spirit,  the  scornful,  passionate,  despair¬ 
ing  Faust,  who  is  as  contemptuous  of  the  risk  of  his  soul 
as  he  is  of  the  signing  in  blood  of  the,  conventional  compact 
And  here  it  must  be  added  that,  if  any  gentle  reader  retains 
a  lingering  wish  to  be  able  to  approve  of  Faust,  or  to  find 
some  moral  excellence  struggling  through  his  darkness,  that 
fond  imagination  had  better  at  once  be  dismissed  from  the 
mind.  No  thought  of  morality  is  in  the  whole ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  bonds  are  voluntarily  and  consciously  laid  aside 
in  order  that  the  last  experiment  may  be  tried  without  any 
obstacle ;  and  this  even  the  most  didactic  mind  will  recog¬ 
nize  as  a  kind  of  necessity.  Faust,  accordingly,  is  not  a 
being  to  excite  any  moral  sympathy  ;  he  is  not  a  good  man 
captive  to  error,  or  led  away  by  temptations  of  the  devil  — 
or  even  struggling  against  the  forces  of  evil  which  are 
massed  and  grouped  around  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  goes 
out  to  meet  them.  He  inspects  them  with  an  eager  scru¬ 
tiny,  and  makes  a  distinct  mental  eflbrt  to  find  in  them,  if 
not  some  good,  yet  some  pleasure, —  a  fact  which  naturally 
increases  tenfold  the  reality  of  his  disgust  and  sickening 
perception  of  the  everlasting  meanness  and  pettiness  of  that 
wild  riot  which  is  so  full  of  seeming  abantlom,  but  yet  so 
slavish  in  its  fantastical  restraints.  The  only  moment  at 
which  the  man  is  hushed  out  of  his  wild  fever  is  when  the 
touch  of  love  has  arrested  him  —  when  compunction  seizes 
him  —  when  his  wild  course  is  stopped  for  the  moment,  and 
a  thought  of  the  ruin  he  may  bring  upon  the  creature  he 
loves,  daunts  him  in  the  delirious  fearlessness  which  up  to 
this  moment  has  been  his  condition.  The  scene  in  the  cave, 
for  which  Mr.  Lewes  curiously  enough  declares  he  can  find 
no  reason,  seems  to  us  the  one  point  where  the  storm-driven 
spirit  touches  earth,  before  all  the  powers  of  hell  tighten 
upon  him  that  grasp  which  he  scorns  and  loathes,  but  can- 
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not  any  longer  shake  off.  Love  and  Nature  have  momen-  | 
tarily  turned  him  back  into  a  man.  “  Shairi  not  feel  her 
pangs  —  her  ruin  ?  ”  he  cries.  Must  1  drag  her  and  her  i 
peace  into  the  dust  ?  ”  It  is  the  sudden  soft  murmur  of  the 
brook  amid  the  horrors  of  the  mariner’s  dream  —  the 
sudden  break  of  light  in  the  sky,  showing  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  tempest  a  possibility  of  calm.  Short-lived  possi¬ 
bility  —  impracticable  hope  1  for  fate  is  not  to  be  cheated, 
nor  the  demon,  nor  those  wild  impulses  which  give  both 
fate  and  demon  their  power. 

The  character  of  Mephistopheles  is  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  creation  in  all  fiction.  He  is  not  a  man  in  the 
guise  of  a  demon,  like  Milton’s  magnificent  Satan,  but  a 
true  devil,  without  one  mitigating  feature,  one  compunction, 
one  feeling,  good  or  bad.  From  the  time  that  he  appears 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  in  a  scene  which  we  must  say 
is  not  so  shocking  to  our  feelings  of  reverence  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  many  cases,  until  the  last  word  of  the  drama, 
which  he  snatches  at  to  destroy  if  possible  the  one  hope  of 
the  dying  girl  and  her  miserable  destroyer,  the  completeness 
of  his  heartless,  soulless,  devilish  nature  is  never  disturbed 
by  any  inopportune  breaking-in  of  humanity.  The  mock¬ 
ing  unbelief  which  chuckles  in  the  very  presence  of  divinity 
over  its  own  changeless,  emotionless  estimate  of  things 
human,  is  a  more  original  conception  than  that  of  the 
haughty,  remorseful  demons  who  still  remember  their  high 
estate,  and  in  the  very  height  of  their  pride  are  conscious 
of  having  fallen.  Mephistopheles,  however,  who  still  now 
and  then  likes  to  see  Der  Alte,  and  finds  it  good  of  so 
great  a  Lord  to  be  civil  to  the  Devil,  is  such  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  mixture  of  cold-blooded  impudence  and  mockery  as 
no  human  imagination  ever  before  dreamt  of.  And  there 
is  an  infinite  subtle  power  in  the  way  in  which  this  being, 
in  the  very  height  of  his  unmitigated,  unimpressionable  in- 
tellectualism,  is  yet  bound  by  the  most  fantastic  cantrips 
of  diaUerie  which  fascinates  the  spectator.  He  who  could 
jeer  when  he  came  out  of  the  presence  of  God,  is  yet  held 
fast  by  the  pentagram  on  the  floor  as  if  he  were  some  sor¬ 
cerer’s  familiar ;  and  has  to  be  thrice  bidden  to  enter,  and 
to  go  through  various  other  contemptible  formulas  with  a 
mixture  of  absolute  rigmarole  in  his  supernatural  eleverness 
which  betrays  a  mockery  still  more  profound  than  the 
mockery  of  the  devil  —  the  saturnine  laugh  within  a  laugh 
of  the  man  who  can  create  and  despise  the  very  demon 
who  leads  him  to  perdition.  We  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  can  be  put  beside  this  extraordinary  creation  of 
genius.  Shakespeare  was  at  once  too  human  and  too 
profoundly  moral  in  his  nature  —  to  have  been  capable 
of  it.  He  never  could  have  brought  himself  to  sneer  at  j 
the  Sneerer,  and  to  hold  up  to  everlasting  mockery  only,  j 
the  worst  and  strangest  and  most  pitiful  imp<^rsonation  of  i 
evil  wliich  ever  occurred  to  genius.  Other  i)oets  have 
elevated  the  Devil  into  a  splendid  embodiment  of  despair 
—  they  have  hated  him,  contemned,  even  in  a  tender  turn 
of  the  great  poet’s  nature  have  pitied,  the  hopeless  One  ; 
but  only  Goethe  has  made  him  at  once  powerful  and  ridic¬ 
ulous,  victorious  and  paltry  —  the  grotesque  slave  of  an 
angle,  as  well  as  the  remorseless  master  of  the  perishing 
soul. 

It  is  in  Margaret,  however,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
baffled  and  bewildered  by  all  these  mysteries,  finds  rest  , 
and  refreshment  and  fix^  for  his  sympathies.  She  is 
placed  so  beautifully  on  the  canvas,  and  surrounded  with 
such  a  bewitching  atmosphere  of  song  —  and  her  presence 
is,  besides,  such  an  intense  relief  from  the  gloom  and 
tumult  of  the  other  scenes  —  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  allow  that  her  character  is  the  least  tnily  con¬ 
ceived,  and  the  least  perfect  in  execution.  This  is  so  far 
natural  that  the  use  of  woman  in  poetry  is  chiefly  con¬ 
ventional,  or  rather  typical,  and  that  so  long  as  she  rep¬ 
resents  a  certain  ideal  of  beauty,  love,  and  innocence,  in¬ 
dividualism  is  not  required  for  her.  She  is  the  light  in 
the  picture,  a  thing  much  more  straightforward  and  free 
firom  complication  Uian  the  darkness.  We  fear  that  in  say¬ 
ing  this  we  will  shock  many  readers  to  whom  Margaret  is 
the  true  attraction  of  “  Faust.”  Yet,  nevertheless,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  they  will,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least. 


agree  with  us  when  they  have  looked  a  little  closer  into 
her.  She  is  intended,  it  is  evident,  to  be  extremely  young 
—  younger  even  than  the  ordinarily  imagined  age  ot 
girlish  perfection  —  and  perfectly  simple,  though  rapidly 
developed  under  the  magic  of  Faust’s  presence,  admiration, 
and  love.  But  perhaps,  more  from  the  fault  of  the  age 
than  the  poet,  this  gentle  creature  is  made  so  purely  super¬ 
ficial  as  to  yield  at  once  to  her  lover  without  even  a 
thought  of  the  pollution  involved  —  and  that  after  she  has 
been  discoursing  him  in  the  garden  scene  with  that  wonder¬ 
ful  mixture  of  gravity,  piety,  and  bewildered  girlish  sim¬ 
plicity  about  his  religion,  "ro  be  sure,  this  may  be  said  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  spiritual  power  of  Mephistopheles ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  powerful  points  in  the 
story  that  Mephistopheles  has  no  power  whatever  on  Mar- 

faret.  He  steals  the  jewels  for  her,  and  manages  for 
'aust  a  visit  to  her  empty  chamber  —  but  he  does  no 
more.  He  cannot  take  the  lover  there  when  Margaret  is 
within.  He  can  neither  force  her  innocent  soul  into  sin, 
nor  even  throw  her  into  a  questionable  position.  Her 
downfall  has  to  be  left  to  herself ;  but  this  very  downfall 
is  at  variance  with  her  character.  She  who  has  but  a 
moment  before  been  full  of  sweet  and  anxious  though 
confused  thought  about  her  lover’s  faith  —  who  has  shown 
such  quick  and  true  spiritual  perception  as  regards  Me- 
])histopheles  —  and  who  a  little  after  sings  to  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows  a  hymn  so  full  of  the  loftiest  pathos  —  consents 
with  the  carelesss  readiness  of  a  wanton  to  the  first  pro¬ 
posal  of  evil.  This  is  a  mistake  which  would  have  been 
j  fatal  had  the  drama  been  one  founded  upon  the  ordinary 
j  principles  of  art.  As  it  is,  however,  the  wild  rush  of  the 
phantoms,  who  are  always  ready  to  flood  the  scene,  and 
hurry  it  on  from  one  chapter  to  another,  prevents  us  from 
dwelling  upon  the  incredible  rapidity  of  the  action  at  this 
the  central  point  of  the  story.  Never  was  figure  more 
pathetic  than  that  of  poor  Margaret  afterwards,  though, 
indeed,  her  aspect  up  to  the  crowning  anguish  of  the  prison 
scene  is  that  of  an  innocent  martyr  rather  than  of  a  Mag¬ 
dalen.  “  My  heart  is  sore,  my  peace  is  gone,”  she  sings  in 
her  early  desjxmdency  before  evil  has  come  nigh  her.  But 
it  is  with  a  deeiier  tragic  anguish  that  her  song  is  full  when 
she  addresses  the  Mother  of  Tears  — 

“  Wheresoe’er  I  go. 

What  woe !  what  woe !  what  woe 
Is.  in  my  bosom  aching ! 

When  to  my  room  I  creep, 

I  weep !  I  weep !  I  weep ! 

My  heart  is  breaking.” 

She  is  the  victim  whom  man  and  the  devil,  the  struggling 
mind  and  the  malign  spirit,  require  to  give  emphasis  to 
.  their  conflict  with  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  all  the  laws 
of  earth.  Without  this  example  of  their  reckless  progress 
over  the  very  neck  of  humanity,  indifferent  how  and  where 
their  crushing  footsteps  fall,  the  impression  made  upon  the 
audience  would  have  been  less  immense ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  Margaret  brings  the  drama  into  a  region  accessible  to 
those' who  have  neither  insight  nor  patience  enough  to  fol¬ 
low  that  unending  tragedy  of  “  Faust,”  which  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  going  on  still  in  ever  new  and  new  ex¬ 
periment,  new  clutches  at  those  apples  of  Sodom  which 
turn  to  ashes  in  the  mouth. 

We  need  not  add  that  the  “Faust”  tragedy  goes  on  to 
another  weird  scene,  into  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  poet.  The  worshippers  of  Goethe  will  be  led  by 
their  cultus  into  these  obscure  shades  of  mystic  poesy  ;  but 
to  us  it  is  impossible  to  go  with  them,  neither  would  the 
reader  thank  us  for  endeavoring  to  open  to  him  a  Ixjwilder- 
ing  region  where  even  Mr.  Carlyle’s  enthusiasm  could  in¬ 
duce  few  to  follow.  One  of  the  many  proofs  that  universal 
and  sovereign  poetry  must  confine  itself  within  the  limits 
of  common  human  perception  and  feeling,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  great  fable  of  “  Faust”  resolves  itself,  in  reality, 
with  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  readers,  into  the  story 
of  Margaret.  In  her  —  in  her  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
and  in  the  heart-rending  pathos  of  her  woe  —  the  human 
interest  centres.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  most  of  us  whether 
the  philosopher  ever  finds  or  not  the  mouthful  of  content 
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for  which  he  risks  heaven  and  hell ;  but  the  weeping 
maiden  placing  those  flowers  before  the  shrine,  appealing 
to  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  —  the  broken  heart  distraught 
with  misery  —  never  can  be  indifferent  to  us.  The  simplest 
loul  weeps  over  her,  and  the  greatest.  What  is  Helena 
to  us,  or  any  other  prehistoric  witch  ?  —  but  Gretchen  lays 
the  claim  of  inalienable  human  compassion  and  sympathy 
upon  all  our  thoughts. 

“  Wilhelm  Meister  ”  is  in  every  way  a  less  comprehen- 
lible,  less  definable  work  than  the  great  poem  which  has 
made  Goethe’s  name  forever  illustrious.  The  best  and 
soundest  critics,  and  those  who  are  most  deeply  acquainted 
with  the  genius  of  Goethe,  speak  with  a  concealed  bewil- 
deriuent  which  is  not  less,  though  it  is  more  amusing,  than 
that  of  the  casual  reader.  Mr.  Lewes  himself  is  driven  to 
beseech  us  to  relinquish  any  attempt  to  discover  the  idea 
of  the  work,  and  to  “  stand  fast  by  history,”  which  would 
be  very  reasonable  if  it  were  simply  a  history  of  Meister 
which  we  were  contemplating.  “  The  first  six  books  —  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison  the  best  and  most  important  —  were 
written,”  says  Mr.  Lewes,  “  before  the  journey  to  Italy : 
they  were  written  during  the  active  theatrical  period  when 
Goethe  was  manager,  poet,  and  actor.  The  contents  of 
these  books  point  very  clearly  to  his  intention  of  represent¬ 
ing  in  them  the  whole  nature,  aims,  and  art  of  the  come¬ 
dian  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Merck  he  expressly'  states  that  it 
is  his  intention  to  portray  the  actor’s  life.  Whether  at  the  i 
same  time  he  meant  the  actor’s  life  to  be  symbolical,  cannot 
be  positively  determined.  That  may  or  may  not  have 
been  a  secondary  intention.  The  primary  intention  is 
very  clear.”  This  statement  we  should  receive,  we  repeat, 
as  perfectfully  satisfactory,  had  the  novel  been  anything 
but  the  “  Apprenticeship  of  Wilhelm  Meister.”  The  life 
of  the  comedian  is  indeed  perfectly  clear,  and  full  of  genius. 
Though  the  incidents  are  scanty,  and  though  the  tale  goes 
on  in  that  leisurely  way  which  promises  eternal  duration, 
there  is  quite  enough  in  it  to  justify  its  existence,  were  we 
not  mystified  at  the  beginning  by  an  intimation  of  some 
hidden  thread  of  meaning  which  no  intellect  yet  has  been 
clear  enough  to  seize.  “  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
valuable  productions,”  Goethe  says  to  Eckermann  ;  “  I  my¬ 
self  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the  key  to  it.”  It  was  the 
work  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life,  was  given  to  the 
world  with  vast  solemnity,  and  has  been  accepted  ever 
since  its  publication  as  an  admirable  parable  of  the  highest 
class  —  if  we  only  could  divine  what  it  meant.  We  con¬ 
fess  frankly  that  the  meaning  which  is  so  very  hard  to  dis- 
TOver  seems  to  us  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  The  Goethe- 
idolater  who  reads  it  over  and  over  will  doubtless  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  pains ;  but  the  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper, 
to  begin  with,  will  probably  never  return  to  this  perplexing 
book.  Even  from  Carlyle  we  can  glean  not  much  further 
in  the  way  of  absolute  enlightenment  than  an  enthusiastic 
commendation  of  the  “  temper  of  mind  ”  —  that  is,  the  uni¬ 
versal  calm,  impartiality,  and  largeness  of  apprehension 
displayed  in  the  work  —  a  temper  which  permits  the  most 
diverse  characters  to  display  themselves,  each  “  having  jus¬ 
tice  done  ”  to  him,  each  living  “  freely  in  his  own  element, 
in  his  proper  form.”  This  is  the  same  quality  which  Mr. 
^wes  defends  from  the  charge  of  immorality,  by  defining 
it  as  “  a  complete  absence  of  all  moral  verdict  on  the  part 
of  the  author.”  But  both  critics  take  refuge  finally  in  that 
personal  plea  which  seldom  betokens  much  strength  of  ar¬ 
gument.  Goethe  did  it,  therefore  it  must  be  great.  “  ‘  Meis¬ 
ter  ’  is  the  mature  product  of  the  first  genius  of  our  times, 
and  must,  one  would  tliink,  be  different  in  various  respects 
fi'om  the  immature  products  of  geniuses  who  are  far  from 
the  first,  and  whose  works  spring  from  the  brain  in  as 
many  weeks  as  Goethe’s  cost  nim  years.”  This  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  kind  of  certainty. 

The  second  part  of  “  Wilhelm  Meister”  —  his  Wander- 
jahre  or  Travels,  as  it  is  called  in  the  English  version  — 
IS  still  more  profoundly  bewildering.  The  processions  of 
misty  figures  that  wind  in  endless  obscurity  through  it,  defy 
at  once  the  intellect  and  the  memory  —  and  the  myste¬ 
rious  education  which  goes  on  in  the  “  pcd^ogic  Province  ” 
under  the  superintendence  of  “the  Chief  of  the  Three,” 


reaches  to  a  height  of  mysticism  quite  beyond  our  reach. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  us.  Yet  there  are  lovely 
pictures  in  this  wildest  and  strangest  little  volume ;  and  a 
kind  of  ineffable  unmeaningness,  as  of  a  purpose  which  has 
quite  overshot  its  mark,  attracts  us  somenow  to  the  quaint, 
Iteautiful  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  first  four  or  five 
chapters.  We  have  not  the  remotest  idea  what  it  means, 
and  would  much  rather  not  have  it  explained  to  us ;  but  it 
is  like  a  picture  of  Van  Eyck,  or  some  other  early  Teutonic 
master —  a  group  of  beings,  half  celestial,  half  peasant,  like 
nothing  earthly,  yet  full  of  the  sweetness  of  the  homely  soil. 
We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  give  for  this  caprice  of  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  it  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  rather  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  us  than  otherwise ;  but  we  confess  that  in  all 
“  Meister  ”  this  curious  fantastic  picture  is  only  one  which 
has  taken  deep  hold  of  our  thoughts,  or  in  the  least  touched 
our  heart. 

However,  to  return  to  the  one  irrefragable  base  of  argu¬ 
ment  :  Goethe  wrote  this  book,  and  therefore  it  must  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  it.  He  lingered  over  it,  in 
some  curious  twist  of  his  great  intellect,  more  than  he  did 
over  any  other  work.  “  Faust  ”  was  a  trifle  in  comparison 
with  what  “  Meister  ”  cost  him.  That  this  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  manifold  mistakes  of  genius,  and  of  the 
special  perversity  of  this  genius,  we  might  venture  to 
say,  were  the  poet  any  one  but  Goethe,  who  has  the 
special  privilege  of  possessing  still  a  body-guard  ready  to 
repel  any  attack.  But  that  the  demi-god  had  this  perver¬ 
sity  is  evident  enough.  When  we  read  that  in  Rome  his 
whole  mind  was  occupied  with  study  of  the  structure  of 
plants  —  an  investigation  which  surely  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  the  Gartenhaus  at  Weimar  —  and  that 
during  the  French  campaign  in  which  he  accompanied  his 
Duke,  he  was  absorbed  in  a  theory  of  colors  —  the  reader 
cannot  but  feel  that  either  a  wilful  abstraction  of  his  great 
faculties  from  the  more  important  matters  under  his  eye, 
or  an  almost  childish  waywardness  of  imagination,  must 
have  been  the  cause  of  such  strange  aberration.  A  small 
man,  who  had  been  seized  by  such  fantastic  philosophies, 
would  either  have  concealed  them  sedulously,  or  would 
have  been  characterized,  senza  complimenli,  as  a  fool.  But 
it  was  part  of  the  great  Goethe’s  instinct  to  follow  his  own 
intuitions  wherever  they  led  him  without  shame  or  self¬ 
explanation. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  such  productions  as  the  “  Elect¬ 
ive  Affinities,”  the  Wahlverwandtschaflen  —  the  monument 
of  a  last  love,  which  seized  him  when  he  was  sixty,  and  at 
length  married,  for  a  pretty  girl  in  her  teens,  who  was  sent 
bac^  to  school  bv  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  romance.  iTiis  story  relates  how  a  husband  and  wife 
fell  in  love  with  their  two  visitors,  and  all  the  delicate  con¬ 
flict  of  sentiment  that  ensued  as  to  whether  the  four  lovers 
were  to  be  made  happy  or  not.  Mr.  Lewes  ingeniously  as¬ 
sures  us  that,  “  taking  life  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  this 
situation  may  be  considered  as  terribly  true,  and,  although 
tragic,  by  no  means  immoral  ”  —  an  opinion,  however,  so 
little  agreed  in  by  the  English  public  at  least,  that  the 
“  Wahlverwandtscnaflen  ”  is  the  only  important  one  of 
Goethe’s  works  which  remains  untranslated.  We  have  said 
that  by  this  time  Goethe  was  at  last  married,  an  event 
which  did  not  occur  till  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  connection  with  Christiane  Vulpius,  the 
mother  of  his  children,  who  only  then  became  his  wife. 
The  incident  is  not  so  pleasant  that  we  should  dwell  upon 
it;  but  it  is  curious  as  illustrating  the  often-illustrated 
theory  of  the  weight  of  bondage  which  men  avowedly  dread¬ 
ing  the  yoke  of  marriage  bring  upon  themselves  by  other 
connections.  Goethe,  who  has  taken  the  bloom  off  so 
many  young  existences,  had  in  his  old  age  to  groan  under 
the  bond,  unlegalized,  but  strong  as  habit  and  his  own 
weakness  made  it,  to  a  coarse  and  intemperate  companion, 
whom  he  could  neither  mend  nor  get  free  from.  He  mar¬ 
ried  her  finally,  which  was  well,  but  did  not  alter  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  sufferings,  in  which,  recollecting  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  past  life,  the  vindictive  reader  will  feel  a 
certain  satisfaction  as  of  poetic  justice.  Certainly,  unless 
the  rules  of  morals  and  of  feeling  are  abrogated  by  a  man’s 
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greatness,  which  we  do  not  hold  to  be  the  case,  Goethe 
richly  deserved  to  have  a  fat  and  intemperate  termagant 
saddled  upon  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

That  life  ended  most  tranquilly,  among  such  honors  as 
have  fallen  to  few  men.  He  lived  so  long  that  his  fame 
went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  brought  him  universal 
worship.  From  ail  the  different  points  of  the  compass  idol¬ 
aters  came  to  bow  before  his  shrine,  and  these  not  common 
idolaters.  In  intellectual  Germany  he  ruled  supreme, 
though  he  was  not  a  political  or  patriotic  German,  and 
took  out  little  interest  in  the  national  cause.  Mis  indiffer¬ 
ence,  indeed,  to  public  events  must  have  reached  the  length 
of  afiibctation,  as  we  find  him  in  August,  1830,  commenting 
upon  “  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  ”  in  Paris,  meaning  not 
the  Revolution,  news  of  which  had  just  arrived,  but  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Academy  between  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire  I  —  surely  a  ridiculous  piece  of  pretence,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for  otherwise  than  by  the  perversity 
already  referred  to,  or  such  a  petty  determination  to  be  su¬ 
perior  as  it  is  painful  to  connect  with  the  memory  of  a 
great  man.  His  way  to  the  grave  was  as  pleasant,  as 
gradual,  as  softly  carpeted  with  mosses  and  flowers,  as  ever 
beguiled  human  footstep  onward.  Weimar  became  famous 
through  the  world  by  his  means.  It  was  no  longer  known 
as  a  little  ducal  Residenz,  or  the  capital  of  a  tiny  province, 
but  as  the  temple  in  which  was  adored  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  age.  There,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  children, 
he  died.  His  companions  were  mostly  gone  before  him. 
Duke  and  duchess  and  brother  poet  hau  Wen  swept  away 
into  the  unseen,  and  another  generation  had  taken  their 
lace ;  but  it  was  a  generation  which,  from  their  earliest 
reath,  had  been  trained  to  adore  Goethe.  He  was  eighty- 
two  when  the  end  came.  He  died  an  ideal  death,  with  as 
small  an  amount  of  suffering  as  was  inevitable,  and  with  no 
consciousness  of  the  approaching  conclusion.  The  last 
words  he  uttered  in  this  world  were  “  More  light !  ”  — 
words  most  touchingly  symbolical,  though  he  meant  it  not 
His  life  had  been  exceptionally  prosperous,  calm,  and  with¬ 
out  anxiety.  Ail  he  had  wished  for  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  a  long  and  mellow  evening  of  repose  bad  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  the  bright  and  busy  and  lingering  day. 

Thus  lived  and  labored  and  died  a  man  who  has,  [ler- 
haps,  been  classed  at  more  widely  difl'erent  estimations 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  If  we  cannot  allow,  with 
Carlyle,  that  he  and  the  first  Napoleon  were  the  two  great¬ 
est  men  of  their  day,  it  must  at  least  be  conceded  by  the 
least  willing  that  his  influence  spread  more  widely,  and, 
we  may  say,  has  lasted  longer  than  that  of  any  other 
modem  member  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  poets.  He  did 
much,  and  he  suggested  much.  He  set  minds  as  great  as 
his  own  going  with  a  touch  of  his  finger.  And  he  was  in¬ 
finitely  fortunate  in  catching  exactly  the  right  moment  and 
the  right  subject  to  move  the  world  withal.  His  fame  and 
his  nature  were  both  profoundly  national ;  and  though  his 
atriotism  was  dull,  he  had  perhaps  more  to  do  than  any  of 
is  contemporaries  with  the  creation  of  that  national  senti¬ 
ment  without  which  no  country  can  ever  be  great.  In 
every  way,  therefore,  the  effects  which  he  meant  to  pro¬ 
duce  were  increased  and  magnified  by  effects  which  he  did 
not  mean  to  produce  —  reflections  and  impulses  which  he 
threw  off  almost  without  knowing.  There  can  be  no  better 
applause  given  to  human  greatness. 


POOR  PRETTY  BOBBY. 

BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  you  may  not  believe  me,  but  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  that  you  cannot  dislike  old  women  more,  nor 
think  them  more  contemptible  supernumeraries,  than  I  did 
when  I  was  your  age.” 

This  is  what  old  Mrs.  Wentworth  says  —  the  old  lady 
so  incredibly  tenacious  of  life  (incredibly  as  it  seems  to  me 
at  eighteen)  as  to  have  buried  a  husband  and  five  strong 


sons,  and  yet  still  to  eat  her  dinner  with  hearty  relish,  and 
laugh  at  any  such  jukes  as  are  spoken  loudly  enough  to 
reach  her  dulled  ears.  This  is  what  she  says,  shaking  the 
while  her  head,  which  —  poor  old  soul  —  is  already  shaking 
a  goo<l  deal  involuntarily.  I  am  sitting  close  beside  her 
arm-chair,  and  have  been  reading  aloud  to  her ;  but  as  I 
cannot  succeed  in  pitching  my  voice  so  as  to  make  her  hear 
satisfactorily,  by  mutual  consent  the  book  has  been  dropped 
in  my  lap,  and  we  have  betaken  ourselves  to  conversation. 

“  I  never  said  I  disliked  old  women,  did  I  ?  ”  reply  I 
evasively,  being  too  truthful  altogether  to  deny  the  soft 
impeachment.  “  What  makes  you  think  I  do  ?  They  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  old  men ;  I  do  distinctly  dislike 
them.” 

“  A  fat,  bald,  deaf  old  woman,”  continues  she,  not  heed¬ 
ing  me,  and  speaking  with  slow  emphasis,  while  she  raises 
one  trembling  hand  to  mark  each  unpleasant  adjective; 
“  if  in  the  year  ’2  any  one  had  told  me  that  I  should  have 
lived  to  lie  that,  1  think  I  should  have  killed  them  or  my¬ 
self  ;  and  yet  now  I  am  all  three.” 

“  You  are  not  very  deaf,”  say  I  politely  —  (the  fatness 
and  baldness  admit  of  no  civilities  consistent  with  verac¬ 
ity)  —  but  I  raise  my  voice  to  pay  the  compliment. 

“  In  the  year  '2  I  was  seventeen,”  she  says,  wandering 
off  into  memory.  “  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  just  fifteen  years 
older  than  the  century,  and  it  is  getting  into  its  dotage,  is 
not  it  ?  The  year  ’2  —  ah  I  that  was  just  about  the  time 
that  I  first  saw  my  poor  Bobby  1  Poor  pretty  Bobby.” 

“  And  who  was  Bobby  V  ”  ask  I,  pricking  up  my  ears, 
and  scenting,  with  the  keen  nose  of  youth,  a  dead-love 
idyl ;  an  idyl  of  which  this  poor  old  hill  of  unsteady 
I  flesh  was  the  heroine. 

“  I  must  have  told  you  the  tale  a  hundred  times,  have 
not  I  V  ”  she  asks,  turning  her  old  dim  eyes  towards  me. 
“  A  curious  tale,  say  what  you  will,  and  explain  it  how  you 
will.  I  think  I  must  have  told  you;  but  indeed  I  forget  to 
whom  I  tell  my  old  stories  and  to  whom  I  do  not.  Well, 
my  love,  you  must  promise  to  stop  me  if  you  have  heard  it 
before,  but  to  me,  you  know,  these  old  things  are  so  much 
clearer  than  the  things  of  yesterday.” 

“  You  never  told  me,  Mrs.  Hamilton,”  I  say,  and  say 
truthfully ;  for  being  a  new  acquaintance  I  really  have  not 
been  made  acquainted  with  Bobby’s  history.  “  Would  you 
mind  telling  it  me  now,  if  you  are  sure  that  it  would  not 
bore  you  V  ” 

“  Bobby,”  she  repeats  softly  to  herself,  “  Bobby.  I 
dare  say  you  do  not  think  it  a  very  pretty  name  ?  ” 

“  N  —  not  particularly,”  reply  I  honestly.  “  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  it  rather  reminds  me  of  a  policeman.” 

“  I  dare  say,”  she  answers  quietly ;  “  and  yet  in  the  year 
’2  I  grew  to  think  it  the  handsomest,  dearest  name  on 
earth.  Well,  if  you  like,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
tell  vou  how  that  came  about.” 

“  bo,”  say  I,  drawing  a  stocking  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
thriftily  beginning  to  knit  to  assist  me  in  the  process  of 
listening. 

“  In  the  year  ’2  we  were  at  war  with  France  —  you 
know  that,  of  course.  It  seemed  then  as  if  war  were  our 
normal  state  ;  I  could  hardly  remember  a  time  when  Euro[ie 
had  been  at  peace.  In  these  days  of  stagnant  quiet  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  people’s  kith  and  kin  always  lived  out  their  full 
time  and  died  in  their  beds.  Then  there  was  hardly  a 
house  where  there  was  not  one  dead,  either  in  battle,  or  of 
his  wounds  after  battle,  or  of  some  dysentery  or  ugly 
parching  fever.  As  for  us,  we  had  always  been  a  soldier 
family  —  always ;  there  was  not  one  of  us  that  had  ever 
worn  a  black  gown  or  sat  upon  a  high  stool  with  a  pen  be¬ 
hind  his  ear.  I  had  lost  uncles  and  cousins  by  the  half- 
dozen  and  dozen,  but,  for  my  part,  I  did  not  much  mind,  as 
I  knew  very  little  about  them,  and  black  was  more  becom¬ 
ing  wear  to  a  person  with  my  bright  color  tlian  anything 
else.” 

At  the  mention  of  her  bright  color  I  unintentionally  lift 
my  eyes  from  my  knitting,  and  contemplate  the  yellow  bag¬ 
giness  of  the  poor  old  cheek  nearest  me.  Oh,  Time  I 
Time !  what  absurd  and  dirty  turns  you  play  us  I  What 
do  you  do  with  all  our  fair  and  goodly  things  when  you 
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litve  stolen  them  from  us?  In  what  far  and  hidden 
treasure-house  do  you  store  them  ? 

“  But  I  did  care  very  much  —  very  exceedingly  —  for 
my  dear  old  father  —  not  so  old  either  —  younger  than 
my  eldest  boy  was  when  he  went ;  he  would  have  been 
forty-two  if  he  had  lived  three  days  longer.  Well,  well, 
child,  you  must  not  let  me  wander  ;  you  must  keep  me  to 
it.  He  was  not  a  soldier,  was  not  my  father ;  he  was  a 
jtilor,  a  post-captain  in  his  Majesty'^s  navy,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  ship  Thunderer  in  the  Channel  deet. 

“I  had  struck  seventeen  in  the  year ’2,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  just  come  home  from  being  finished  at  a 
boarding-school  of  repute  in  those  days,  where  I  had  learnt 
to  talk  the  prettiest  ancien  regime  French  and  to  hate 
Bonaparte  with  unchristian  violence  from  a  little  ruined 
imigri  marechale ;  had  also,  with  infinite  exptmditure  of 
time,  labor,  and  Berlin  wool,  wrought  out  ‘  Abraham’s 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,*  and  ‘  JiMiob’s  First  Kiss  to  Rachel,’  in 
finest  cross-stitch.  Now  I  had  bidden  adieu  to  learning  ; 
and  inly  resolved  never  to  disinter  ‘  Tdldmaque  ’  and 
Thomson’s  ‘  Seasons  ’  from  the  bottom  of  my  trunk ;  had 
taken  a  holiday  from  all  iny  accomplishments,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  cross-stitch,  to  which  I  still  faithfully  adhered  — 
and  indeed,  on  the  day  I  am  going  to  mention,  I  recollect 
that  I  was  hard  at  work  on  Judas  Iscariot’s  face  in  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci’s  ‘  Last  Supper  ’ —  hard  at  work  at  it,  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  morning  sunshine,  on  a  straight-backed  chair. 
We  had  flatter  backs  in  those  days ;  our  shoulders  were 
not  made  round  by  lolling  in  easy  chairs ;  indeed,  no  then 
upholsterer  m.ade  a  chair  that  it  was  possible  to  loll  in. 
Hy  father  rented  a  house  near  Plymouth  at  that  time,  an 
in-and-out  nooky  kind  of  old  house  —  no  doubt  it  has  fallen 
to  pieces  long  years  ago — a  house  all  set  round  with  un¬ 
numbered  flowers,  and  about  which  the  rooks  clamored  all 
together  from  the  windy  elm  tops.  I  was  laboring  in  flesh- 
colored  wool  on  Judas’s  left  cheek,  when  the  door  opened 
and  my  mother  entered.  She  looked  as  if  something  had 
freshly  pleased  her,  and  her  eyes  were  smiling.  In  her 
hand  she  held  an  open  and  evidently  just  read  letter. 

“  ‘  A  messenger  has  come  from  Plymouth,’  she  says,  ad¬ 
vancing  quickly  and  joyfully  towards  me.  ‘  Your  father 
will  bo  here  this  afternoon.’ 

“  ‘  This  afternoon !  ’  cry  I,  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  push¬ 
ing  away  ray  heavy  work-frame.  *  How  delightful !  But 
how  ?  —  how  can  that  happen  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  They  have  had  a  brush  with  a  French  privateer,’  she 
answers,  sitting  down  on  another  straight-backed  chair, 
and  looking  again  over  the  large  square  letter,  destitute  of 
envelope,  for  such  things  were  not  in  those  days,  ‘  and 
then  they  succeeded  in  taking  her.  Yet  they  were  a  good 
deal  knocked  about  in  the  process,  and  have  had  to  put 
into  Plymouth  to  refit,  so  he  will  be  here  this  afternoon  for 
a  few  hours.’ 

“  ‘  Hurrah  1  ’  cry  I,  rising,  holding  out  my  scanty  skirts, 
and  beginning^  to  dance. 

“  ‘  Bobby  Gerard  is  coming  with  him,’  continues  my 
mother,  again  glancing  at  her  dispatch.  ‘  Poor  boy,  he 
has  had  a  shot  through  his  right  arm,  which  has  broken 
the  bone,  so  your  father  is  bringing  him  here  for  us  to 
nurse  him  well  again.’ 

“  I  stop  in  my  dancing. 

“  *  Hurrah  again  !  ’  I  say  brutally.  ‘  I  do  not  mean  about 
his  arm ;  of  course  I  am  very  sorry  for  that ;  but  at  all 
events,  I  shall  see  him  at  last.  I  shall  see  whether  he  is 
like  his  picture,  and  whether  it  is  not  as  egregiously  flat¬ 
tered  as  I  have  always  suspected.’ 

“  There  were  no  photographs  you  know  in  those  days  — 
not  even  hvzy  daguerreotypes  —  it  was  fifty  good  years  too 
soon  for  them.  The  picture  to  which  I  allude  is  a  minia¬ 
ture,  at  which  I  had  stolen  many  a  deeply  longingly  admir¬ 
ing  glance  in  its  velvet  case.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
miniature  not  to  flatter.  To  the  most  coarse-skinned  and 
mealy-potato-faced  people  it  cannot  help  giving  cheeks  of 
the  texture  of  a  rose-leaf  and  brows  of  the  grain  of  finest 
marble. 

“‘Yes,’  replies  my  mother,  absently,  ‘so  you  will. 
Well,  I  must  be  going  to  give  orders  about  hU  room.  He 


would  like  one  looking  on  the  garden  best,  do  not  you 
think,  Phmbe  ?  —  one  where  he  could  smell  the  flowers  and 
hear  the  birds  ?  ’ 

“  Mother  goes,  and  I  fall  into  a  meditation.  Bobby 
Gerard  is  an  orphan.  A  few  years  ago  his  mother,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  my  father’s  —  who  knows?  perhaps 
an  old  love  —  feeling  her  end  drawing  nigh,  had  sent  for 
father,  and  had  askw  him,  with  eager  dying  tears,  to  take 
as  much  care  of  her  pretty  forlorn  boy  as  he  could,  and  to 
shield  him  a  little  in  nis  tender  years  from  the  evils  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  to  be  to  him  a  wise  and  kindly  guardian, 
ir.  the  place  of  those  natural  ones  that  God  had  taken. 
And  fattier  had  promised,  and  when  he  promised  there  was 
small  fear  of  his  not  keeping  his  word. 

“  This  was  some  years  ago,  and  yet  I  had  never  seen 
him  nor  he  me;  he  had  been  almost  always  at  sea  and  I  at 
school.  I  had  heanl  plenty  about  him  —  about  his  say¬ 
ings,  his  waggeries,  his  mischievousness,  his  soft-hearted¬ 
ness,  and  his  great  and  unusual  comeliness ;  but  bis  out¬ 
ward  man,  save  as  represented  in  that  stealthily  peeped-at 
miniature,  had  I  never  seen.  They  were  to  arrive  in  the 
afternoon,  but  long  before  the  hour  at  which  they  were 
due  I  was  waiting  with  expectant  impatience  to  receive 
them.  I  had  changed  my  dress,  and  nad  (though  rather 
ashamed  of  myself)  put  on  everything  of  most  becoming 
that  my  wardrobe  afforded.  If  you  were  to  see  me  as  1 
stood  before  the  glass  on  that  summer  afternoon  you  would 
not  be  able  to  contain  your  laughter ;  the  little  boys  in  the 
street  would  run  after  me  throwing  stones  and  booting ; 
but  then  —  according  to  the  then  fashion  and  standard  of 
gentility  —  I  was  all  that  was  most  elegant  and  comme  il 
faut.  Lately  it  has  been  the  mode  to  puff  one’s  self  out  with 
unnatural  and  improbable  protuberances ;  then  one’s  great 
life-object  was  to  make  one’s  self  appear  as  scrimping  as 
possible  —  to  make  one’s  self  look  as  flat  as  if  one  had  ^en 
ironed.  Many  people  damped  their  clothes  to  make  them 
stick  more  closely  to  them,  and  to  make  them  define  more 
distinctly  the  outline  of  form  and  limbs.  One’s  waist  was 
under  one’s  arms ;  the  sole  object  of  which  seemed  to  be 
to  outrage  jiature  by  pushing  one’s  bust  up  into  one’s  chin, 
and  one’s  legs  were  revealed  through  one’s  scanty  drapery 
with  startling  candor  as  one  walked  or  sat.  I  remember 
once  standing  with  my  back  to  a  bright  fire  in  our  long 
drawing-room,  and  seeing  myself  reflected  in  a  big  mirror 
at  the  other  end.  I  was  so  thinly  clad  that  I  was  trans¬ 
parent,  and  could  see  through  myself.  Well,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  question  I  was  dressed  quite  an  hour  and  a  half 
too  soon.  I  had  a  narrow  little  white  gown,  which  clung 
successfully  tight  and  close  to  my  figure,  and  which  was  of 
so  moderate  a  length  as  to  leave  visuile  my  ankles,  and  my 
neatly-shod  and  cross-sandaled  feet.  I  had  long  mittens  on 
my  arms,  black,  and  embroidered  on  the  backs  in  colored 
silks ;  and  above  my  hair,  which  at  the  back  was  scratched 
up  to  the  top  of  my  crown,  towered  a  tremendous  tortoise¬ 
shell  comb;  while  on  each  side  of  my  face  modestly 
drooped  a  bunch  of  curls,  nearly  meeting  over  my  nose. 

“  My  figure  was  full  —  ah !  my  dear,  I  have  always  had 
a  tendency  to  fat,  and  you  see  what  it  has  come  to  —  and 
my  pink  cheeks  were  more  deeply  brightly  rosy  than  usual. 
1  had  looked  out  at  every  upper  window,  so  as  to  have  the 
furthest  possible  view  of  the  road. 

“  I  had  walked  in  my  thin  shoes  half  way  down  the  drive, 
so  as  to  command  a  turn,  which,  from  the  house,  impeded 
my  vision,  when,  at  last,  after  many  tantalizing  false  alarms, 
and  just  five  minutes  later  than  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
letter,  the  high-swung,  yellow-bodied,  post-chaise  hove  in 
sight,  dragged  —  briskly  jingling  —  along  by  a  pair  of  gal¬ 
loping  horses.  Then,  suddenly,  shyness  overcame  me  — 
much  as  I  loved  my  father,  it  wai  more  as  my  personifica¬ 
tion  of  all  knightly  and  nob'e  qualities  than  from  much 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  —  and  I  fled. 

“  I  remained  in  my  room  until  I  thought  I  had  given 
them  ample  time  to  get  thro^h  the  first  greetings  and  set¬ 
tle  down  into  quiet  talk.  'Inen,  having  for  one  last  time 
run  my  fingers  through  each  ringlet  of  my  two  curl  bunches, 
I  stole  diffidently  down-stairs. 

“  There  was  a  n(|^  of  loud  and  gay  voices  issuing  from 
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the  parlor,  but,  as  I  entered,  they  all  stopped  talking  and 
turned  to  look  at  me. 

“  And  so  this  is  Phcebe  I  ’  cries  my  father’s  jovial  voice, 
as  he  comes  towards  me,  and  heartily  kisses  me.  ‘  Good 
Lord,  how  time  flies  I  It  does  not  seem  more  than  three 
months  since  1  saw  the  child,  and  yet  then  she  was  a  bit  of 
a  brat  in  trousers,  and  long  bare  legs  I  ’ 

“At  this  allusion  to  my  late  mode  of  attire,  1  laugh,  but 
I  also  feel  myself  growing  scarlet. 

“  Here,  Bobb^  !  ’  continues  my  father,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  and  leading  me  towards  a  sofa  on  which  a  young 
man  is  sitting  beside  my  mother ;  ‘  this  is  my  little  lass  that 
you  have  so  often  heara  of.  Not  such  a  very  little  one, 
after  all,  is  she  ?  Do  not  be  shy,  my  boy ;  you  will  not  see 
such  a  pretty  girl  every  day  of  your  life  —  give  her  a  kiss.’ 

“  My  eyes  are  on  the  ground,  but  I  am  aware  that  the 
young  man  rises,  advances  (not  unwillingly,  as  it  seems  to 
me),  and  bestows  a  kiss,  somewhere  or  other  on  my  face. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  where,  as  1  think  the  curls  impede  him 
a  good  deal. 

“  Thus,  before  ever  I  saw  Bobby,  before  ever  I  knew 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  I  was  kissed  by  him.  That 
was  a  good  beginning,  was  not  it  ? 

“  After  these  salutations  are  over,  we  subside  again  into 
conversation  —  I  sitting  beside  my  father,  with  his  arm 
round  my  waist,  sitting  modestly  silent,  and  peeping  every 
now  and  then  under  my  eyes,  as  often  as  I  think  I  may  do 
so  safely  unobserved,  at  the  young  fellow  opposite  me.  I 
am  instituting  an  inward  comparison  between  Nature  and 
Art :  between  the  real  live  man  and  the  miniature  that  un¬ 
dertakes  to  represent  him.  The  first  result  of  this  inspec¬ 
tion  is  disappointment,  for  where  are  the  lovely  smooth 
roses  and  lilies  that  I  have  been  wont  to  connect  with 
Bobby  Gerard’s  name  ?  There  are  no  roses  in  his  cheek, 
certainly  ;  they  are  paleish  —  from  his  wound,  as  I  conject¬ 
ure  ;  but  even  before  that  accident,  if  there  were  roses  at 
idl,  they  must  have  been  mahogany-colored  ones,  for  the 
salt  sea  winds  and  the  high  summer  sun  have  tanned  his 
fair  face  to  a  rich  reddish,  brownish,  ctmperish  hue.  But 
in  some  things  the  picture  lied  not.  'riiere  is  the  brow 
more  broad  than  high ;  the  straight  fine  nose ;  the  brave 
and  joyful  blue  eyes,  and  the  mouth  with  its  pretty  curling 
smile.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  I  am  not  disappointed. 

“  By  and  by  father  rises,  and  steps  out  into  the  veranda, 
where  the  canary  birds  hung^out  in  their  cages  are  noisily 
praising  God  after  their  manner.  Mother  follows  him.  I 
should  like  to  do  the  same ;  but  a  sense  of  good  manners, 
and  a  conjecture  that  possibly  my  parents  may  have  some 
subjects  to  discuss,  on  which  they  would  prefer  to  be  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  my  advice,  restrain  me.  I  therefore  remain, 
and  so  does  the  invalid. 

II. 

“  For  some  moments  the  silence  threatens  to  remain  un¬ 
broken  between  us ;  for  some  moments  the  subdued  sound 
of  father’s  and  mother’s  talk  from  among  the  rosebeds  and 
the  piercing  clamor  of  the  canaries  —  fishwives  among 
birds  —  are  the  only  noises  that  salute  our  ears.  Noise  we 
make  none,  ourselves.  My  eyes  are  reading  the  muddled 
pattern  of  the  Turkey  carpet ;  I  do  not  know  what  his  are 
doing.  Small  knowledge  have  I  had  of  men  save  the  danc¬ 
ing-master  at  our  school ;  a  beautiful  new  youth  is  almost 
as  great  a  novelty  to  me  as  to  Miranda,  and  I  am  a  good 
dem  gawkier  than  she  was  under  the  new  experience.  I 
think  he  must  have  made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  speak 
first.  I  feel  myself  swelling  to  double  my  normal  size  with 
confusion  and  heat ;  at  last,  in  desperation,  I  look  up,  and 
say  sententiously,  ‘  You  have  been  wounded,  I  ^lieve  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  have.’ 

“  He  mi"ht  have  helped  me  by  answering  more  at  large, 
might  not  ne  ?  But  now  that  I  am  having  a  good  look  at 
him,  I  see  that  he  is  rather  red  too.  Perhaps  ne  also  feels 
gawky  and  swollen ;  the  idea  encourages  me. 

“  ‘  Did  it  hurt  very  badly  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  N  —  not  so  very  much.’ 

“  *  I  should  have  thought  that  you  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed,’  say  I,  with  a  motherly  air  of  8olj|kude. 


“  ‘  Should  you,  why  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  thought  that  when  people  broke  their  limbs  they  had 
to  stay  in  bed  till  they  were  mended  again.’ 

“  ‘  But  mine  was  broken  a  week  ago,’  he  answers  smiling 
and  showing  his  straight  white  teeth  —  ah,  the  miniature 
was  silent  a^ut  them !  *  You  would  not  have  had  me  stay  in 
bed  a  whole  week  like  an  old  woman  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  expected  to  have  seen  you  much  iller,’  say  I,  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  more  at  my  ease,  and  with  a  sensible  diminution 
of  that  unpleasant  swelling  sensation.  ‘  Father  said  in  his 
note  that  we  were  to  nurse  you  well  again ;  that  sounded  as 
if  you  were  quite  ill.’ 

“  ‘  Your  father  always  takes  a  great  deal  too  much  care  of 
me,’  he  says,  with  a  slight  frown  and  darkening  of  his  whole 
bright  face.  ‘  I  might  be  sugar  or  salt.’ 

“  ‘  And  very  kind  of  him,  too,’  I  erv,  firing  up.  ‘  What 
motive  beside  your  own  good  can  he  have  for  looking  after 
you  ?  I  call  you  rathei  ungrateful.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  ?  ’  he  says  calmly,  and  without  apparent  resent¬ 
ment.  ‘  But  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  ungrateful.  How¬ 
ever,  naturally,  you  do  not  understand.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  indeed !  ’  repW  I,  speaking  rather  shortly,  and  feel¬ 
ing  a  little  offended,  ‘  I  dare  say  not.’ 

“  Our  talk  is  taking  a  somewhat  hostile  tone ;  to  what 
futher  amenities  we  might  have  proceeded  is  unknown ;  for 
at  this  point  father  and  mother  reappear  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  necessity  of  conversing  with  each  other  at  all 
ceases. 

“  ‘  Father  stayed  till  evening,  and  we  all  supped  together, 
and  I  was  called  upon  to  sit  by  Bobby,  and  cut  up  his  food 
for  him,  as  he  was  disabled  from  doing  it  for  himself.  Then, 
later  still,  when  the  sun  had  set,  and  all  his  evening  reds 
and  purples  had  followed  him,  when  the  night  flowers  were 
scenting  all  the  garden,  and  the  shadows  lay  about,  enor¬ 
mously  long  in  the  summer  moonlight,  father  got  into  the 
post-chaise  again,  and  drove  away  through  the  black  shad¬ 
ows  and  the  faint  clear  shine,  and  Bobby  stood  at  the  hall- 
door  watching  him,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  wistful 
smile  on  lips  and  eyes. 

“  ‘  Well,  we  are  not  left  quite  desolate  this  time,’  says 
mother,  turning  with  rather  tearful  laughter  to  the  young 
man.  ‘  You  wish  that  we  were,  do  not  you,  Bobby  V  ’ 

“  ‘You  would  not  believe  me,  if  I  answered  “  No,  ”  would 
you  ?  ’  he  asks,  with  the  same  still  smile. 

“  ‘  He  is  not  very  polite  to  us,  is  he,  Phoebe  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  would  not  wish  me  to  be  polite  in  such  a  case,” 
he  replies,  flushing.  “  You  would  not  wish  me  to  be  glad  at 
missing  the.  chance  of  seeing  any  of  the  fun  ?  ’ 

“  But  Mr.  Gerard’s  eagerness  to  be  back  at  his  post  de¬ 
lays  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  return  thither,  'fhe 
next  day  he  has  a  feverish  attack,  the  day  after  he  is  worse, 
the  day  after  that  worse  still,  and  in  fine,  it  is  between  a 
fortnight  and  three  weeks  before  he  also  is  able  to  get  into 
a  post-chaise  and  drive  away  to  Plymouth.  And  mean¬ 
while  mother  and  I  nurse  him  and  cosset  him,  and  make 
him  odd  and  cool  drinks  out  of  herbs  and  field-flowers, 
whose  uses  are  now  disdained  or  forgotten.  I  do  not 
mean  any  offence  to  you,  my  dear,  but  I  think  that  young 
iris  in  those  days  were  less  squeamish  and  more  truly 
elicate  than  they  are  nowadays.  I  remember  once  I 
read  ‘  Humphrey  Clinker’  aloud  to  my  father,  and  we  both 
highly  relisned  and  laughed  over  its  jokes ;  but  I  should 
not  have  understood  one  of  the  darkly  unclean  allusions  in 
that  French  book  your  brother  left  here  one  day.  You 
would  think  it  very  unseemly  to  enter  the  bedroom  of  a 
strange  young  man,  sick  or  well ;  but  as  for  me,  I  spent 
whole  nights  in  Bobby’s,  watching  him  and  tending  him 
with  as  little  false  shame  as  if  he  had  been  my  brother.  I 
can  hear  now,  more  plainly  than  the  song  you  sang  me  an 
hour  ago,  the  slumberous  buzzing  of  the  great  brown-coated 
summer  bees  in  his  still  room,  as  I  sat  by  his  bedside  watch- 
'  ing  his  sleeping  face,  as  he  dreamt  unquietly,  and  clinched 
and  again  unclinched  his  nervous  hands.  1  think  he 
was  back  in  the  Thunderer.  I  can  see  him  now,  the^  little 
close  curls  of  his  sunshiny  hair  straggling  over  the  white  pil¬ 
low.  And  then  there  came  a  good  and  blessed  day,  when  he 
was  out  of  danger,  and  then  another,  a  little  further  on. 
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when  he  was  up  and  dressed,  and  heand  I  walked  forth 
into  the  hayfield  beyond  the  garden  —  reversing  the  order 
of  things  —  he,  leaning  on  my  arm ;  and  a  good  plump  solid 
arm  it  was.  We  walked  out  under  the  heavy-leaved  horse- 
chestnut  trees,  and  the  old  and  roughed-barked  elms.  The 
gun  was  shining  all  this  time,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  those  old  days  there  were  the  same  cold 
unseasonable  rains  as  now ;  there  were  soft  showers  enough 
to  keep  the  grass  green  and  the  flowers  undrooped ;  but  1 
have  no  association  of  overcast  skies  and  untimely  del¬ 
uges  with  those  lon^  and  azure  days.  We  sat  under  a 
haycock,  on  the  shady  side,  and  indolently  watched  the  hot 
haymakers  —  the  shirt-sleeved  men,  and  burnt  and  bare¬ 
armed  women,  tossing  and  raking  ;  while  we  breathed  the 
blessed  country  air,  full  of  adorable  scents,  and  crowded 
with  little  happy  and  pretty-winged  insects. 

“  ‘  In  three  days,’  says  Bobby,  leaning  his  elbow  in  the 
hay,  and  speaking  with  an  eager  smile,  ‘  three  days  at  the 
furthest,  I  may  go  back  again ;  may  not  I,  Phoebe  V  ” 

“  ‘  Without  doubt,’  reply  I,  stiffly,  pulling  a  dry  and 
6ded  ox-ej’e  flower  out  of  the  odorous  mound  beside  me ; 
‘for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  go  to-mor¬ 
row,  or  indeed  —  if  we  could  send  into  Plymouth  for  a  chaise 
—  this  afternoon;  you  are  so  thin  that  you  look  all  mouth 
and  eyes,  and  you  can  hardly  stand,  without  assistance, 
but  these,  of  course,  are  trifling  drawbacks,  and  I  dare  say 
would  be  rather  an  advantage  on  board-ship  than  other¬ 
wise.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  angry  I  ’  he  says,  with  a  sort  of  laugh  in  his 
deep  eves.  ‘  You  look  even  prettier  when  you  are  angry 
than  when  you  are  pleased.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  no  question  of  my  looks,’  I  say,  still  in  some  heat, 
though  mollified  by  the  irrelevant  compliment. 

‘“For  the  second  time  you  are  thinking  me  ungrateful,’ 
he  says,  gravely ;  ‘  you  do  not  tell  mo  so  in  so  many  words, 
because  it  is  towards  yourself  that  my  ingratitude  is  shown ; 
the  first  time  you  told  me  of  it  it  was  almost  the  first  thing 
that  you  ever  said  to  me.’ 

“  ‘  So  it  was,’  I  answer  quickly ;  ‘  and  if  the  occasion 
were  to  come  over  again,  I  snould  say  it  again.  I  dare  say 
you  did  not  mean  it,  but  it  sounded  exactly  as  if  you  were 
complaining  of  my  father  for  being  too  careful  of  you.’ 

“  ‘  He  is  too  careful  of  me  1  ’  cries  the  young  man,  with  a 
hot  flushing  of  cheek  and  brow.  ‘I  cannot  help  it  if  it 
make  you  angry  again  ;  I  must  say  it,  he  is  more  careful  of 
me  than  he  would  be  of  his  own  son,  if  he  had  one.’ 

“  ‘  Did  not  he  promise  your  mother  that  he  would  look 
after  you  V  ’  ask  I,  eagerly.  ‘  When  people  make  promises 
to  people  on  their  death-beds  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  break 
them ;  at  least,  such  people  as  father  are  not.’ 

“  ‘  You  do  not  understand,’  he  says,  a  little  impatiently, 
while  that  hot  flush  still  dwells  on  his  pale  cheek ;  ‘  my 
mother  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  wish  him  to 
take  care  of  my  body  at  the  expense  of  my  honor.’ 

“‘What  are  you  talking  about?’  I  say,  looking  at  him 
with  a  lurking  suspicion  that,  despite  the  steady  light  of 
reason  in  his  blue  eyes,  he  is  still  laboring  under  some 
form  of  delirium. 

“  ‘  Unless  I  tell  you  all  my  grievance,  I  see  that  you  will 
never  comprehend,’  he  says  sighing.  ‘  Well,  listen  to  me 
and  you  shall  hear  it,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me, 
when  I  have  done,  you  are  not  the  kind  of  girl  I  take  you 
for.’ 

“  ‘  Then  1  am  sure  I  am  not  the  kind  of  girl  you  take  me 
for,’  reply  I,  with  a  laugh ;  ‘  for  I  am  fully  determined  to 
disagree  with  you  entirely.’ 

“  ‘  You  know,’  he  says,  raising  himself  a  little  from  his 
hay  couch  and  speaking  with  clear  rapidity,  ‘  that  when¬ 
ever  we  take  a  French  prize  a  lot  of  the  French  sailors  are 
ironed,  and  the  vessel  is  sent  into  port,  in  the  charge  of 
one  officer  and  several  men ;  there  is  some  slight  risk  at¬ 
tending  it  —  for  my  part,  I  think,  very  slight  —  but  I  suppose 
that  your  father  looks  at  it  differently,  for  —  1  have  never 
heen  sent.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  accident,’  say  I,  reassuringly ;  ‘  your  turn  will 
come  in  ^ood  time.’ 

“  ‘  It  IS  not  accident  1  ’  he  answers,  firmly.  ‘  Boys 


younger  than  I  am  —  much  less  trustworthy,  and  of  whom 
he  has  not  half  the  opinion  that  he  has  of  me  —  have  been 
sent,  but  /,  never.  I  bore  it  as  well  as  I  could  for  a  long 
time,  but  now  1  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  it  is  not,  1  assure 
YOU,  my  fancy ;  but  1  can  see  that  my  brother  officers, 
knowing  how  partial  your  father  is  to  me  —  what  influence 
I  have  with  him  in  many  things  —  conclude  that  my  not 
being  sent  is  my  own  choice ;  in  short,  that  lam  —  afraid.’ 
(His  voice  sinks  with  a  disgusted  and  shamed  intonation 
at  the  last  word).  ‘  Now  —  I  have  told  you  the  sober  facta 
—  look  me  in  the  face,’  putting  his  hand  with  boyish 
familiarity  under  my  chin,  and  turning  round  my  curls,  my 
features,  and  the  front  view  of  my  big  comb  towards  him, 
‘  and  tell  me  whether  you  agree  with  me,  as  I  said  you 
would,  or  not  —  whether  it  is  not  cruel  kindness  on  his  part 
to  make  me  keep  a  whole  skin  on  such  terms  ?  ’ 

“  I  look  him  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  trying  to  say  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  it  is  more  than  I  can  manage. 
‘  You  were  right,’  I  say,  turning  my  head  away,  I  do  agree 
with  you  ;  1  wish  to  heaven  that  I  could  honestly  say  that 
I  did  not.’ 

“  ‘  Since  you  do  then,’  he  cries  excitedly  —  “  Phoebe  I  I 
knew  you  would,  I  knew  you  better  than  you  knew  your¬ 
self  —  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  a  great  favor,  and  one 
that  will  keep  me  all  my  life  in  debt  to  you.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’  ask  I,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

“  ‘  Your  father  is  very  fond  of  you  ’  — 

“  ‘  I  know  it,’  I  answer  curtly. 

“  ‘  Anything  that  you  asked,  and  that  was  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  he  would  do,’  he  continues,  with 
eager  gravity.  ‘  Well,  this  is  what  I  ask  of  you :  to  write 
him  a  line,  and  let  me  take  it,  when  I  go,  asking  him  to 
send  me  home  in  the  next  prize.’ 

“  Silence  for  a  moment,  only  the  haymakers  laughing 
over  their  rakes.  ‘  And  if,’  say  I,  with  a  trembling  voice, 
‘  you  lose  your  life  in  this  service,  you  will  have  to  thank 
me  for  it ;  I  shall  have  your  death  on  my  head  all  through 
my  life.’ 

“  ‘  The  danger  is  infinitesimal,  as  I  told  you  before,’  he 
says,  impatienUy ;  ‘  and  even  if  it  were  greater  than  it  is  — 
well,  life  is  »goad  thing,  very  good,  but  there  are  better 
things,  and  even  if  I  come  to  grief,  which  is  most  unlikely, 
there  are  plenty  of  men  as  good  as,  better  than  I,  to  step 
into  my  place.’ 

“  ‘  It  will  be  small  consolation  to  the  people  who  are  fond 
of  you  that  some  one  better  than  you  is  alive,  though  you 
are  dead,’  I  say,  tearfully. 

“  ‘  But  I  do  not  mean  to  be  dead,’  he  says,  with  a 
cheery  laugh.  ‘  Why  are  you  so  determined  on  killing 
me  V  I  mean  to  live  to  be  an  admiral.  Why  should  not 
I?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why  indo'^d  ?  ’  say  I,  with  a  feeble  echo  of  his  cheer¬ 
ful  mirth,  and  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  my  tears. 

“  ‘  And  meanwhile  you  will  write  ?  ’  he  says,  with  an 
eager  return  to  the  charge  ;  ‘  and  soon  f  Do  not  look  angry 
and  pouting,  as  you  did  just  now,  but  I  must  go  I  Wnat 
is  there  to  hind''-,  me  ?  I  am  getting  up  my  strength  as 
fast  as  it  is  possible  for  any  human  creature  to  do,  and  just 
think  how  I  should  feel  if  they  were  to  come  in  for  some¬ 
thing  really  good  while  I  am  away.’ 

“  So  I  wrote.” 


ni. 

“  I  often  wished  afterwards  that  my  right  hand  had 
been  cut  off  before  its  fingers  had  held  the  pen  that  wrote 
that  letter.  You  wonder  to  see  me  moved  at  what  hap¬ 
pened  so  long  ago  —  before  your  parents  were  born  —  and 
certainly  it  makes  not  much  difference  now ;  for  even  if 
he  had  prospered  then,  and  come  happily  home  to  me,  yet, 
in  the  course  of  nature  he  would  have  gone  long  before 
now.  I  should  not  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  have  wished 
him  to  have  lasted  to  be  as  I  am.  I  did  not  mean  to  hint 
at  the  end  of  my  story  before  I  have  reached  the  middle. 
Well  —  and  so  he  went,  with  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and 
I  felt  something  like  the  king  in  the  tale,  who  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  with  a  letter,  and  wrote  in  the  letter,  ‘  Slay  the 
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bearer  of  this  as  soon  as  he  arrives  I  ’  But  before  he  went 
—  the  evening  before,  as  we  walked  in  the  garden  after 
supper,  with  our  monstrously  long  shadows  stretching  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  moonlight  —  I  do  not  think  he  said  in  so 
many  words,  ‘  Will  you  marry  me  V  ’  hut  somehow,  hy  some 
signs  or  words  on  both  our  parts,  it  became  clear  to  us 
that,  by  and  by,  if  God  left  him  alive,  and  if  the  war  ever 
came  to  an  end.  he  and  I  should  belong  to  one  another. 
And  so,  having  understood  this,  when  he  went  he  kissed 
me,  as  he  had  done  when  he  came,  only  this  time  no  one 
bade  him ;  he  did  it  of  his  own  accord,  and  a  hundred 
times  instead  of  one ;  and  for  my  part,  this  time,  instead 
of  standing  passive  like  a  log  or  a  post,  I  kissed  him  back  { 
again  most  lovingly  with  many  tears. 

“  Ah  !  parting  in  those  day  when  the  last  kiss  to  one’s 
beloved  ones  was  not  unlikely  to  be  an  adieu  until  the  great 
Day  of  Judgment,  was  a  different  thing  to  the  listless, 
unemotional  good-byes  of  these  stagnant  times  of  peace  ! 

“  And  so  Bobby  also  got  into  a  post-chaise  and  drove 
away,  and  we  watched  him  too,  till  he  turned  the  corner 
out  of  our  sight,  as  we  had  watched  father ;  and  then  I 
hid  my  face  among  the  jessamine  flowers  thiit  clothed  the 
wall  of  the  house,  and  wept  as  one  that  would  not  be  com¬ 
forted.  However,  one  cannot  weep  forever,  or,  if  one 
does,  it  makes  one  blind  and  blear,  and  I  did  not  wish 
Bobby  to  have  a  wife  with  such  defects  ;  so  in  process  of 
time  I  dried  my  tears. 

“  And  the  davs  passed  b^,  and  nature  went  slowly  and 
evenly  through  her  lovely  caanges.  The  hay  was  gathered 
in,  and  the  fine  new  grass  and  clover  sprang  up  among  the 
stalks  of  the  grass  that  had  gone;  and  the  wild  roses 
struggled  into  odorous  bloom,  and  crowned  the  hedges, 
and  then  their  time  came,  and  they  shook  down  their  faint 
petals,  and  went. 

“  And  now  the  corn  harvest  had  come,  and  we  had  heard 
once  or  twice  from  our  beloveds,  but  not  often.  And  the 
sun  still  shone  with  broad  power,  and  kept  the  rain  in 
subjection.  And  all  morning  I  sat  at  my  big  frame,  and 
toiled  on  at  the  ‘  Last  Supper.’  I  had  finished  Judas 
Iscariot’s  face  and  the  other  Apostles.  1  was  engaged  now 
upon  the  table-cloth,  which  was  not  interesting  and  re¬ 
quired  not  much  exercise  of  thought  And  mother  sat 
near  me,  either  working  too  or  reading  a  good  book,  and 
taking  snuff — every  lady  snuffed  in  those  days;  at  least 
in  trifles,  if  not  in  great  things,  the  world  mends.  And 
at  night,  when  ten  o’clock  struck,  I  covered  up  mv  frame 
and  stole  listlessly  up-stairs  to  my  room.  There,  I  knelt  at 
the  open  window,  facing  Plymouth  and  the  sea,  and  asked 
God  to  take  good  care  of  father  and  Bobby.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  asked  for  any  spiritual  blessings  for  them,  I 
only  begged  that  they  might  be  alive. 

“  One  night,  one  hot  night,  having  prayed  even  more 
heartily  and  tearfully  than  my  wont  lor  them  both,  I  had 
lain  down  to  sleep.  The  windows  were  left  open,  and  the 
blinds  up,  that  all  possible  air  might  reach  me  from  the 
still  and  scented  garden  below.  Thinking  of  Bobby,  I 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  he  is  still  mistily  in  my  head,  when 
1  seem  to  wake.  The  room  is  full  of  clear  light,  but  it  is 
not  morning :  it  is  only  the  moon  looking  right  in  and 
flooding  every  object.  I  can  see  my  own  ghostly  figure  sit¬ 
ting  up  in  bed,  reflected  in  the  looking-glass  opposite.  I 
listen:  surely  T  heard  some  noise:  yes  —  certainly,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it — some  one  is  knocking  loudly  and 

Serseveringly  at  the  hall-door.  At  first  1  fall  into  a 
eadly  fear  ;  then  my  reason  comes  to  my  aid.  If  it  were 
a  robber,  or  person  with'  any  evil  intent,  would  he  knock 
so  openly  and  clamorously  as  to  arouse  the  inmates  ? 
Would  not  he  rather  go  stealthily  to  work,  to  force  a  »ilent 
entrance  for  himself?  At  worst  it  is  some  drunken  sailor 
from  Plymouth ;  at  best,  it  is  a  messenirer  with  news  of  our 
dear  ones.  At  this  thought  I  instantly  spring  out  of  bed, 
and  hunying  on  my  stockings  and  shoes,  and  whatever 
garments  come  most  quickly  to  hand  —  with  my  hair 
spread  all  over  my  bacK,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  my  big 
comb,  I  open  my  door,  and  fly  down  the  passages,  into 
which  the  moon  is  looking  with  her  ghostly  smile,  and 
down  the  broad  and  shallow  stairs. 


“  As  I  near  the  hall  door  I  meet  our  old  butler,  also 
rather  dishevelled,  and  evidently  on  the  same  errand  as 
myself. 

“  ‘  Who  can  it  be,  Stephens  ?  ’  I  ask,  trembling  with  ex¬ 
citement  and  fear. 

“  ‘  Indeed,  ma’am,  I  cannot  tell  you,’  replies  the  old 
man,  shaking  his  head,  ‘  it  is  a  very  odd  time  of  night  to 
choose  for  making  such  a  noise.  We  will  ask  them  their 
business,  whoever  they  are,  before  we  unchain  the  door.’ 

“  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  endless  bolts  would  never  be 
drawn  —  the  key  never  be  turned  in  the  stiff  lock ;  but  at 
last  the  door  opens  slowly  and  cautiously,  only  to  the  width 
of  a  few  inches,  as  it  is  still  confined  by  the  strong  chain. 
I  peep  out  eagerly,  expecting  I  know  not  what. 

“  Gowl  heavens  1  What  do  I  see?  No  drunken  sailor, 
no  messenger,  but,  oh  joy  I  oh  blessedness  I  my  Bobby  him¬ 
self —  my  beautiful  boy-lover!  Even  no«r,  even  after  all 
these  weary  years,  even  after  the  long  bitterness  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  I  cannot  forget  the  unutterable  happiness  of  that 
moment. 

“  ‘  Open  the  door,  Stephens,  quick  !  ’  I  cry,  stammering 
with  eagerness.  ‘  Draw  the  chain  ;  it  is  Mr.  Gerard ;  do 
not  keep  him  waiting.’ 

“  The  chain  rattles  down,  the  door  opens  wide,  and 
there  he  stands  before  me.  At  once,  ere  any  one  has  said 
anything,  ere  anything  has  happened,  a  feeling  of  cold  dis¬ 
appointment  steals  unaccountably  over  me  —  a  nameless 
sensation,  whose  nearest  kin  is  chilly  awe.  He  makes  no 
movement  towards  me ;  he  does  not  catch  me  in  his  arms, 
nor  even  hold  out  his  right  hand  to  me.  He  stands  there, 
still  and  silent,  and  though  the  night  is  dry,  equally  free 
from  rain  and  dew,  I  see  that  he  is  dripping  wet ;  the  water 
is  running  down  from  his  clothes,  and  his  drenched  hair, 
and  even  from  his  eyelashes,  on  to  the  dry  ground  at  his 
feet. 

“  ‘  What  has  happened  ?  ’  I  cry  hurriedly.  ‘  How  wet 
you  are  !  ’  and  as  I  speak  I  stretch  out  my  hand  and  lay  it 
on  his  coat  sleeve.  But  even  as  I  do  it  a  sensation  of  in¬ 
tense  cold  runs  up  my  fingers  and  my  arm,  even  to  the 
elbow.  How  is  it  that  he  is  so  chilled  to  the  marrow  of 
his  bones  on  this  sultry,  breathless,  August  night?  To 
my  extreme  surprise,  he  does  not  answer ;  he  still  stands 
there,  dumb  and  dripping.  ‘  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  ’ 
I  ask,  with  that  sense  of  awe  deepening.  ‘  Have  you  fallen 
into  Bie  river  ?  How  is  it  that  you  are  so  wet  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It  was  cold,’  he  says,  shivering,  and  speaking  in  a 
slow  and  strangely  altered  voice,  ‘  bitter  cold.  I  could  not 
stay  there.’ 

“  ‘  Stay  where  ?  ’  I  say,  looking  in  amazement  at  his 
face,  which,  whether  owing  to  the  ghastly  effect  of  moon¬ 
light  or  not,  seems  to  me  asli  white.  ‘  Where  have  you 
been  ?  What  is  it  you  are  talking  about  ?  ’ 

“  But  he  does  not  reply. 

“  ‘  He  is  really  ill,  I  am  afraid,  Stephens,’  I  say,  turning 
with  a  forlorn  feeling  towards  the  old  butler.  ‘  He  does 
not  seem  to  hear  what  I  say  to  him.  I  am  afraid  he  has 
had  a  thorough  chill.  What  water  can  he  have  fallen  into? 
You  had  better  help  him  up  to  bed,  and  get  bim  warm  be¬ 
tween  the  blankets.  His  room  is  quite  ready  for  him,  you 
know  —  come  in,’  I  say,  stretching  out  my  hand  to  him, 
‘you  will  be  better  after  a  night’s  rest.’ 

“  He  does  not  take  my  offered  hand,  but  he  follows  me 
across  the  threshold  and  across  the  hall.  I  hear  the  water 
drops  falling  drip,  drip,  on  the  echoing  stone  floor  as  he 
asses ;  then  up-stairs,  and  along  the  gallery  to  the  door  of 
is  room,  where  I  leave  him  with  Stephens.  Then  every¬ 
thing  becomes  blank  and  nil  to  me. 

“  I  am  awoke  as  usual  in  the  morning  by  the  entrance  of 
my  maid  with  hot  water. 

“  ‘  Well,  how  is  Mr.  Gerard  this  morning  ?  ’  I  ask,  spring¬ 
ing  into  a  sitting  posture. 

“  She  puts  down  the  hot  water  tin  and  stares  at  her  leis¬ 
ure  at  me. 

“‘My  dear  Miss  Phoebe,  how  should  /  know?  Please 
God  he  is  in  good  health  and  safe,  and  that  we  shall  have 
good  news  of  him  before  long.” 

“  ‘  Have  not  you  asked  bow  he  is  ?  ’  I  ask  impatiently. 
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He  did  not  seem  quite  himself  last  night ;  there  was  some¬ 
thing  odd  about  him.  I  was  afraid  he  was  in  for  another 
touch  of  fever.’ 

« ‘  Last  night  —  fever,’  repeats  she,  slowly  and  discon¬ 
nectedly  echoing  some  of  my  words.  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ma’am,  I  am  sure,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  in  life  what 
you  are  talking  about.’ 

‘‘  ‘  How  stupid  you  are  I  ’  I  say,  quite  at  the  end  of  my 

Ctience.  ‘  Did  not  Mr.  Gerard  come  back  unexi)ectedly 
it  night,  and  did  not  I  hear  him  knocking,  and  run  down 
to  open  the  door,  and  did  not  Stephens  come  too,  and 
afterwards  take  him  up  to  bed  ?  ’ 

“  The  stare  of  bewilderment  gives  way  to  a  lau^h. 

‘“You  have  been  dreaming,  ma’am.  Of  course  I  cannot 
answer  for  what  you  did  last  night,  but  I  am  sure  that 
Stephens  knows  no  more  of  the  young  gentleman  than  I 
do,  for  only  just  now,  at  breakfast,  he  was  saying  that  he 
thought  it  was  about  time  for  us  to  have  some  tidings  of 
him  and  master.’ 

“  ‘  A  dream  !  ’  cry  I,  indignantly.  ‘  Impossible  !  I  was 
no  more  dreaming  then  than  I  am  now.’ 

“  But  time  convinces  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  that 
daring  all  the  time  that  I  thought  I  was  standing  at  the  open 
hall-door,  talking  to  my  beloved,  in  reality  I  was  lying  on 
my  bed  in  the  depths  of  sleep,  with  no  other  company  than 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  and  the  light  of  the  moon.  At 
this  discovery  a  great  and  terrible  depression  falls  on  me. 
I  go  to  my  mother  to  tell  her  of  my  vision,  and  at  the  end 
of  my  narrative  I  say, 

“  ‘  Mother,  I  know  well  that  Bobby  is  dead,  and  that  I 
shall  never  see  him  any  more.  I  feel  assured  that  he  died 
last  night,  and  that  he  came  himself  to  tell  me  of  his  going. 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  now  but  to  go 
too.’ 

“  I  speak  thus  far  with  great  calmness,  but  when  I  have 
done  I  break  out  into  loud  and  violent  weeping.  Mother 
rebukes  me  gently,  telling  me  that  there  is  nothing  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  dream  of  a  person  who  constantly 
occupies  my  waking  thoughts,  nor  that,  considering  the 
gloomy  nature  of  mj'  apprehensions  about  him,  my  dream 
should  be  of  a  sad  and  ominous  kind,  but  that  above  all 
dreams  and  omens,  God  is  good,  that  He  has  preserved 
him  hitherto,  and  that,  for  her  part,  no  devil-sent  appari¬ 
tion  shall  shake  her  confidence  in  his  continued  clemency. 
I  go  away  a  little  comforted,  though  not  very  much,  and 
still  every  night  I  kneel  at  the  open  window  facing  Plym¬ 
outh  and  the  sea,  and  pray  for  my  sailor  boy.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  despite  all  my  self-reasonings,  despite  all  that 
mother  says,  that  my  prayers  for  him  are  prayers  for  the 
dead. 

IV. 

“  ‘  Three  more  weeks  pass  away ;  the  harvest  is  garnered, 
and  the  pears  are  growing  soft  and  mellow.  '  Motner’s  and 
my  outward  life  goes  on  in  its  silent  regularity,  nor  do  we 
talk  much  to  each  other  of  the  tumult  that  rages  —  of  the 
heartache  that  burns  within  each  of  us.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  weeks,  as  we  are  sitting  as  usual,  quietly  employed, 
and  buried  each  in  our  own  thoughts,  in  the  parlor,  to- 
wanls  evening  we  hear  wheels  approaching  the  hall  door. 
We  both  run  out  as  in  ray  dream  I  had  run  to  the  door, 
and  arrive  in  time  to  receive  my  father  as  he  steps  out  of 
the  carriage  that  has  brought  him.  Well  1  at  least  one 
of  our  wanderers  has  come  home,  but  where  is  the  other  ? 

“Almost  before  he  has  heartily  kissed  us  both  —  wife 
and  child  —  father  cries  out,  *  But  where  is  Bobby  ?  ’ 

That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,’  replies 
mother  qdickly.  ^  ’  i' 

“  ‘  Is  he  not  here  with  you  ?  ’  returns  he  anxiously. 

“  ‘  Not  he,”  answers  mother,  ‘  we  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  of  him  for  more  than  six  weeks.’ 

“  ‘  Great  God  I  ’  exclaims  he,  while  his  face  assumes  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  concern,  ‘  what  can  have  become 
of  him  ?  what  can  have  happened  to  the  poor  fellow  ?  ’ 

_  “  ‘  Has  not  he  been  with  you,  then  ?  —  has  not  he  been 
ui  the  Thunderer  ?  ’  asks  mother,  running  her  words  into 
one  another  in  her  eagerness  to  get  them  out. 


“  ‘  I  sent  him  home  three  weeks  ago  in  a  prize,  with  a 
letter  to  you,  and  tcld  him  to  stay  with  you  till  I  came 
home,  and  what  can  have  become  of  him  since,  God  only 
knows  I  ’  he  answers  with  a  look  of  the  profoundest  sorrow 
and  anxiety. 

“  There  is  a  moment  of  forlorn  and  dreary  silence  ;  then 
I  speak.  I  have  been  standing  dumbly  by,  listening,  and 
my  heart  growing  colder  and  colder  at  every  dismal  word. 

It  is  all  my  doing  I  ”  I  cry  passionately,  flinging  my¬ 
self  down  in  an  agony  of  tears  on  the  straight- backed  old 
settle  in  the  hall.  ‘  It  is  my  fault  —  no  one  else’s  I  The 
very  last  time  that  I  saw  him,  I  told  him  that  he  would  have 
to  thank  me  for  his  death,  and  he  laughed  at  me,  but  it  has 
come  true.  If  I  had  not  written  you,  father,  that  accursed 
letter,  we  should  have  had  him  here  now,  this  minute,  safe 
and  sound,  standing  in  the  middle  of  us — as  we  never, 
never,  shall  have  him  again  !  ’ 

“  I  stop,  literally  suf^ated  with  emotion. 

“  Father  comes  over,  and  lays  his  kind  brown  hand  on 
my  bent  prone  head.  ‘  My  child,’  he  says,  ‘  my  dear  child  ’ 
(and  tears  are  dimming  the  clear  gray  of  his  own  eyes), 
you  are  wrong  to  make  up  your  mind  to  what  is  the  worst 
at  once.  I  do  not  disguise  from  you  that  there  is  cause 
for  grave  anxiety  about  the  dear  fellow,  but  still  God  is 
good;  He  has  kept  both  him  and  me  hitherto;  into  his 
hands  we  must  trust  our  boy.’ 

I  sit  up  and  shake  away  my  tears. 

“  ‘  It  is  no  use,’  I  say.  ‘  Why  should  I  hop>e  ?  There 
is  no  hope  I  I  know  it  lor  a  certainty  I  He  is  dead  ’ 
(looking  round  at  them  both  with  a  sort  of  calmness)  ;  ‘  he 
died  on  the  night  that  I  had  that  dream  —  mother,  I  told 
you  so  at  the  time.  Oh,  my  Bobby  I  I  knew  that  you 
could  not  leave  me  forever  with  coming  to  tell  me  1  ’ 

“  And  so  speaking,  I  fall  into  strong  hysterics  and  am 
carried  up-stairs  to  bed.  And  so  three  or  four  more  lag¬ 
ging  days  crawl  by,  and  still  we  hear  nothing,  and  remain 
in  the  same  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainly,  which  to  me, 
however,  is  hardly  uncertainty  ;  so  convinced  am  I  in  my 
own  mind,  that  ray  fair-haired  lover  is  away  in  the  land 
whence  never  letter  or  messenger  comes  —  that  he  has 
reached  the  Great  Silence.  So  I  sit  at  my  frame,  work¬ 
ing  my  heart’s  agoire  into  the  tapestry,  and  feebly  trying 
to  say  to  God  that  He  has  done  well,  but  I  cannot.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me,  as  my  life  trails  on  through  the 
mellow  mist  of  the  autumn  mornings,  through  the  shortened 
autumn  evenings,  that,  whoever  has  done  it,  it  is  most 
evilly  done.  One  night  we  are  sitting  round  the  little 
crackling  wood  fire  that  one  does  not  yet  need  for  warmth, 
but  that  gives  a  cheerfulness  to  the  room  and  the  furniture, 
when  the  butler  Stephens  enters,  and  going  over  to  father, 
whispers  to  him.  I  seem  to  understand  in  a  moment  what 
the  purMrt  of  his  whisper  is. 

“  ‘  Why  does  he  whbper  ?  ’  I  cry,  irritably.  ‘  Why  does 
he  not  speak  out  loud  ?  Why  should  you  try  to  keep  it 
from  me  ?  I  know  that  it  is  something  about  Bobby.’ 

“  Father  has  already  risen,  and  is  walking  towards  the 
door. 

“  ‘  I  will  not  let  you  go  until  you  tell  me,’  I  cry  wildly, 
flying  after  him. 

“  ‘  A  sailor  has  come  over  from  Plymouth,’  he  answers 
hurriedly  ;  ‘  he  says  he  has  news.  My  darling,  I  will  not 
keep  you  in  suspense  a  moment  longer  than  1  can  help, 
and  meanwhile  pray  —  both  of  you  pray  for  him  1  ’ 

“  I  sit  rigidly  still,  with  my  cold  hand  tightly  clasped,  dur¬ 
ing  the  moments  that  next  elapse.  Then  father  returns. 
His  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  and  there  is  small  need  to  ask 
for  his  message ;  it  is  most  plainly  written  on  his  features 

—  death,  and  not  life. 

“  ‘  You  were  right,  Ph®be,’  he  says,  brokenly,  taking 
hold  of  my  icy  hands  ;  ‘  you  knew  best.  He  is  gone.  God 
has  taken  him  I  ” 

“  My  heart  dies.  I  had  thought  that  I  had  no  hope,  but 
I  was  wrong.  ‘  I  knew  it,’  I  say,  in  a  dry,  stiff  voice.  ‘  Did 
not  I  tell  you  so  ?  But  you  would  not  believe  me  —  go 
on  I  —  tell  me  how  it  was  —  do  not  think  I  cannot  bear  it 

—  make  haste  I  ’ 

“  And  so  he  tells  me  all  that  there  is  now  left  for  me  to 
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know  —  after  what  manner,  and  on  what  day,  my  darling 
took  his  leave  of  this  pretty  and  cruel  world.  He  had  had 
his  wish,  as  I  already  knew,  and  had  set  off  blithely  home 
in  the  last  prize  they  had  captured.  Father  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  having  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the 
F renchmen  ironed,  and  had  also  sent  a  greater  number  of 
Englishmen.  But  to  what  purpose  ?  Tney  were  nearing 
port,  sailing  prosperously  along  on  a  smooth,  blue  sea,  with 
a  fair,  strong  wind,  thinking  of  no  evil,  when  a  great  and 
terrible  misfortune  overtook  them.  Some  of  the  French¬ 
men  who  were  not  ironed  got  the  sailors  below  and  drugged 
their  grog;  ironed  them,  and  freed  their  countrymen.  Then 
one  of  the  officers  rushed  on  deck,  and  bolding  a  pistol  to 
my  Bobby’s  head,  bade  him  surrender  the  vessel  or  die. 
Need  I  tell  you  which  he  chose?  I  think  not  —  well” 
(with  a  sigh)  “  and  so  they  shot  my  boy  —  ah  me  I  how 
many  vears  ago  —  and  threw  him  overboard  I  Yes  — 
threw  kim  overboard  —  it  makes  me  angry  and  grieved 
even  now  to  think  of  it  —  into  the  great  and  greedy  sea, 
aud  the  vessel  escaped  to  France.” 

There  is  a  silence  between  us  :  I  will  own  to  you  that  I 
am  crying,  but  the  old  lady’s  eyes  are  dry. 

“  Well,”  she  says,  after  a  pause,  with  a  sort  of  triumph 
in  her  tone,  “  they  never  could  say  again  that  Bobby  Gerard 
was  afraid  ! 

“  The  tears  were  running  down  my  father’s  cheeks,  as  he 
told  me,”  she  resumes  presently,  “  but  at  the  end  he  wiped 
them  and  said,  ‘  It  is  well  1  He  was  as  pleasant  in  G^’s 
sight  as  he  was  in  ours,  and  so  He  has  taken  him.’ 

“  And  for  me,  1  was  glad  that  he  had  gone  to  God  —  none 
gladder.  But  you  will  not  wonder  that,  for  myself,  I  was 
pMt  speaking  sorry.  And  so  the  years  went  by,  and,  as 
you  know,  I  married  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  lived  with  him 
forty  years,  and  was  happy  in  the  main,  as  happiness  goes ; 
and  when  he  died  I  wept  much  and  long,  and  so  I  did  for 
each  of  my  sons  when  in  turn  they  went.  But,  looking 
back  on  all  my  long  life,  the  event  that  I  think  stands  out 
most  clearly  from  it  is  my  dream  and  my  boy -lover’s  death- 
day.  It  teas  an  odd  dream,  was  not  it  ?  ” 


THE  STUDY  OF  DANCING. 

A  OLANCE  at  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  reveals  a  goodly  array  of  offers 
from  professors  of  the  art  of  dancing  to  teach  the  accom¬ 
plishment  in  a  few  lessons.  Some  of  these  announcements 
appear  to  imply  on  the  part  of  the  masters  or  mistresses  of 
the  craft  the  possession  of  a  secret  as  mysterious  as  the 
celebrated  charm  of  Mr.  Rarey ;  that  is  to  say,  they  under¬ 
take  to  tame  the  wildest  and  most  uncouth  of  pupils  into 
tame  and  graceful  performers  by  a  process  so  quick  that  it 
seems  to  owe  its  virtue  to  magic.  This,  indeed,  is  the  new 
mu<le.  The  old  fashion  prescribed  that  a  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man  should  learn  to  walk  before  dancing.  Neophytes 
were  practically  put  to  the  back  board  and  the  goose  step. 
Thev  were  made  to  march  slowly  to  a  tune  upon  a  squeak¬ 
ing  kit  or  sort  of  pup-fiddle,  and  after  a  severe  course  of 
«uch  treatment  were  at  length  initiated  by  single  steps  into 
the  manner  of  moving  in  a  quadrille.  We  have  now 
changed  all  that.  The  cramming  system  is  at  work  in  the 
dancing  school.  And  as  horse  trainers  are  in  the  habit  of 
harnessing  proficient  stagers  with  animals  unaccustomed 
to  the  shafts,  professors  of  the  dance  have  discovered  that 
nothing  expedites  the  culture  of  a  pupil  like  having  “  the 
benefit  of  his  daughters  to  practise  with.”  Of  course  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  this  calling  is  a  proof  of  the 
large  proportion  of  persons  in  town  requiring  their  services, 
but  no  adult  will  readily  confess  to  taking  lessons,  any 
more  than  he  or  she  will  if  possible  be  detected  dyeing  the 
hair,  or  dining  at  one  o’clock.  However,  there  are  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  really  make  dancing  a  study. 

Although  the  winter  is  the  season  of  the  dancing  man’s 
discontent,  he  has  a  few  opportunities  of  consolation  in 
those  off-hand  scratch  parties  which  indefatigable  mothers 
are  not  indifferent  to  promoting  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


[January  4, 

In  fact,  he  loves  the  little  dance  perhaps  even  more  than 
the  big  ball.  In  the  crush  and  polite  confusion  of  the 
large  assembly,  there  is  but  scant  room  for  the  proper  ex¬ 
ercise  of  waltzing  as  a  fine  art.  To  be  sure  the  occasion 
may  be  seized  in  order  to  exhibit  the  gifts  of  pilotage  and 
steering,  but  these  are  only  the  minor  niceties  of  the  danc¬ 
ing  man’s  craft.  There  is  nothing  he  likes  better  than  an 
improvised  affair,  when  at  some  one’s  suggestion  middle- 
floor  furniture  is  thrust  into  corners,  a  centre  space  is  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  gaselier,  and  the  piano  is  made  to  give 
tongue  in  a  quadrille.  For  the  genuine  dancing  man  does 
not  ignore  quadrilles.  The  figures  enable  him  to  develop 
latent  capacities  of  fascinating  movement  which  contrast 
remarkably  with  the  sort  of  plantation  walk  in  which  an 
ordina^  practitioner  endeavors  to  do  what  is  expected  of 
him.  There  is  an  air  of  assurance  and  of  certainty  about 
bis  manners  which  is  imposing.  In  Lancers  or  Caledo¬ 
nians  he  is  as  completely  at  home  as  a  drill  sergeant  among 
raw  recruits.  He  is  master  of  every  perplexity,  and  by 
his  discreet  management  will  extricate  puzzled  performers 
from  the  miseries  of  that  ridiculous  dead-lock  which  at 
intervals  will  occur  in  quadrilles  of  a  semi-domestic  kind. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  round  rather  than  the  square 
dance  that  your  rigadooning  expert  chiefly  triumphs.  The 
whirling  dervish  would  not  get  the  better  of  him  in  wind. 
His  head  is  equal  to  the  most  limited  circle  of  revolution. 
His  shoes  flash  simultaneously  with  the  gleam  of  his  part¬ 
ner’s  white  boots.  Contrast  his  |)erfect  composure  at  the 
rapid  finish  of  a  galop  with  the  discomfiture,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  visible  on  the  countenances  and  the  neckties  of 
common-place  guests.  One  has  been  hauling  a  blonde 
against  the  music  until  every  step  was  torture  to  both. 
Another  is  obliged  to  stagger  to  a  sofa  with  a  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  had  the  boxing  gloves  on  with  a  friend. 
A  third  has  been  compelled  to  stop  after  a  single  turn  in 
order  to  make  the  requisite  apologies  for  a  torn  dress  and 
a  disturbed  temper.  A  fourth,  who  has  contrived  to  keep 
up  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  when  the  reprieve  of  a  halt 
comes,  drops  in  a  crisis  of  vertigo  into  the  bosom  of  an  in¬ 
dignant  wall-flower.  Our  dancing  man  serenely  twirls 
through  it  all.  If  his  partner  can  stay,  it  is  really  a  pretty 
sight  to  note  the  perfect  rhythm  of  the  spinning,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  grand  problem  of  the  reverse  is  solved 
without  a  hitch.  For  the  dancing  man  disdains  the  mere 
alphabet  of  waltz  or  galop,  and  if  he  has  a  good  partner, 
you  will  discover  them  taking  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
the  figure  by  alternating  the  direction  of  the  swing.  ITiis 
can  be  done  without  risk  of  collision  by  moving  inside  the 
regular  round  of  the  dance,  describing  a  smaller  circle; 
but  it  has  also  the  effect  of  precipitating  an  inclination  to 
gkluiness  to  which  unaccustomea  waltzers  of  the  outside 
rin"  may  be  subject. 

'The  dancing  man  is  made,  not  born.  It  is  not  in  pri¬ 
vate  parties  that  he  acquires  so  wonderful  a  command  over 
his  legs.  He  is  the  person  to  whom  the  professors  of  calis¬ 
thenics,  etc.,  both  male  and  female,  to  whom  we  have  be¬ 
fore  alluded,  largely  address  themselves.  Our  dancing 
man  frequents  the  academy  of  some  distinguished  skipjack, 
where  the  professor  receives  only  advanced  pupils.  Here 
our  dancing  man  learns  the  feats  which  put  you  to  the 
blush  when  your  awkward  interpretations  of  Strauss  or 
Godfrey  into  motion  were  contrasted  with  his.  Not  that 
the  professor  or  his  daughters  could  do  with  every  one 
what  they  have  done  with  our  daneing  man.  He  brings 
his  soul  to  his  work,  and  gives  his  whole  mind  to  his  heels. 
He  picks  up  steps  with  wonderful  alacrity.  He  has  a  kind 
of  phenomenal  apprehensiveness  for  the  most  recondite  of 
figures.  He  has  a  memory  of  exceptional  strength  for  pos¬ 
tures.  But  besides  his  studies  with  adepts,  the  danc¬ 
ing  man  has  twice  the  experience  of  the  average  advent¬ 
urer  into  evening  parties.  He  is  indefatigable  in  the 
season,  and  never  misses  the  chance  of  showing  his  accom¬ 
plishments  out  of  it.  And,  oddly  enough,  it  often  happens 
that  neither  middle  age  nor  marriage  cures  the  dancing 
man  ;  and  his  gyrations  are  perfect  to  the  last.  Portliness 
imparts  a  kind  of  graceful  swimming  motion  to  his  circuits, 
and  any  girl  who  knows  the  value  of  having  her  own  danc- 
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ing  seen  at  its  best,  cannot  do  better  than  keep  a  waltz  or 
two  on  her  card  for  the  Benedict  who,  in  his  early  youth 
jod  Ion"  after  the  expiration  of  his  legal  infancy,  had  won 
the  admiration  of  many  a  ball-room  by  his  grace,  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  confidence  in  the  discharge  of  a  fascinating  obli¬ 
gation  of  polite  intercourse. 


“VERY  ODD.” 

by  the  author  of  “  MRS.  jernikgham’s  journal.” 


We  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in  talking  and  laugh¬ 
ing.  I  voa»  so  delighted  to  be  with  Charlotte  again ;  and 
though  I  liked  her  husband  of  all  things  —  who  could  help 
liking  such  a  good-looking,  gentlemamy  fellow  ?  —  I  don’t 
mind  confessing  that  I  was  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
afraid  of  him  ;  so  I  was  charmed  when  he  announced  dur¬ 
ing  breakfast  that  he  had  to  attend  petty  sessions  at  Rath- 
maleel,  the  nearest  town  or  village  (I  did  not  know  which) 
to  Glenloch,  and  that  consequently  we  should  have  the 
whole  morning  to  ourselves. 

I  had  only  arrived  the  previous  night,  and  I  had  never 
been  in  Ireland  before,  and  to  be  staying  with  Charlotte, 
and  Charlotte  married,  wsm  delicious. 

“  And  to  think  of  your  being  married  to  a  magistrate, 
and  being  mistress  of  such  a  house,  and  all  so  big,  and  you 
sncb  a  little  bit  of  a  woman !  ” 

And  then  we  laughed  at  the  notion  of  her  smallness  and 
the  bigness  of  everything  about  her,  as  if  it  was  the  best 
joke  in  the  world. 

“  What  fun  it  is  being  married  I  ”  said.  I. 

“It’s  very  pleasant,  dear,”  replied  Charlotte,  smiling, 
“  If  you’ve  such  a  husband  as  George ;  but  it  wouldn’t  be 
nice  to  be  married  to  Old  Bo.” 

“  Old  Bo  ”  was  the  name  we  had  given  to  a  certain 
elderly  baronet  of  our  acquaintance,  whom  we  both  de¬ 
tested,  and  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  admirer  of 
Charlotte’s. 

“  George  desired  me  not  to  wait  luncheon,”  said  she. 

“  I’m  awfully  hungry,”  replied  I,  “  and  shall  like  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  meal  you  have  provided.” 

Charlotte  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  luncheon. 

“  The  master’s  just  come  in,  ma’am,”  said  the  butler ; 
“I  saw  him  in  the  dining-room  this  minute.” 

So  we  went  in  also,  my  spirits  a  little  dashed  by  the  in¬ 
formation  that  “  the  master  ”  was  there.  However,  he  was 
not  there. 

“  You  had  better  tell  Mr.  Lawson  that  luncheon  is  ready,” 
said  Charlotte. 

The  man  left  the  room,  but  presently  returned  to  say  he 
could  find  the  master  nowhere. 

“  Sound  the  gong,  then,  and  ring  the  bell  out  of  doors, 
too ;  he  dislikes  getting  things  half  cold  so  very  much.” 

So  the  gong  was  sounded  and  the  bell  was  rung  ;  but  no 
George  made  his  appearance.  I  was  not  sorry,  but  the 
little  wife  seemed  slightly  distraite.  “  It  is  so  unlike 
him,”  she  said,  “  not  to  look  for  me  the  minute  he  comes 
in.” 

“Never  mind,”  cried  I,  “I  am  still  a  little  bit^afraid  of 
him,  and  ever  so  much  happier  when  he  is  not  by.” 

“  Afraid  of  George  I  ”  said  she,  opening  her  blue  eyes 
very  wide.  “  Oh,  Laura,  what  a  goose  you  must  be  1  ” 

After  luncheon,  she  took  me  all  over  the  house,  and  then 
til  over  the  gardens,  and  into  the  yard,  and  the  stables, 
*nd  the  kennel.  I  believe  she  was  really  looking  for 
George,  though  she  pretended  that  she  was  showing  me 
the  place. 

“  Some  one  must  have  taken  him  out  on  business  the 
minute  he  came  in,”  said  she  pensively  ;  “  but  he  never  did 
such  a  thing  before ;  it’s  very  odd.” 

Just  as  she  spoke,  Mr.  Lawson  rode  up  to  the  bouse,  and 
>he  sprang  forward  to  meet  him  as  he  got  off  his  horse. 


“  Where  have  you  been  ?  ”  she  cried. 

“  Where  have  I  been  ?  ”  answered  he,  surprised ;  “  why 
at  Rathmaleel,  to  be  sure ;  you  knew  I  was  going  there.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  but  I  mean  since.  Why  did  you 
not  lunch  with  us  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  girl,  I  could  not  get  away  a  moment  sooner. 

I  have  not  been  anywhere  since.  All  uie  men  have  been 
getting  drunk  and  breaking  all  the  women’s  heads  since 
last  sessions  day,  and  I  was  kept  pretty  busy,  I  assure 
you.” 

“But  you  came  home  before  luncheon.  Robins  saw 
you  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  sent  to  look  for  you  every¬ 
where.” 

“  Robins  is  a  very  clever  fellow,”  replied  Mr.  Lawson, 
“  If  he  saw  me  in  the  dining-room  when  I  was  at  Rathma¬ 
leel  court-house  —  a  very  clever  fellow  indeed.” 

We  had  all  entered  the  hall  by  this  time,  and  the  butler 
appeared  to  help  Mr.  Lawson  off  with  his  coat. 

“  Why,  Robins  !  ”  cried  Charlotte,  “  how  could  you  tell 
me  the  master  had  come  home,  while  he  was  kept  at  Rath¬ 
maleel  all  day  ?  ” 

“  Sure,  ma’am,”  answered  he,  immediately,  “  I  saw  him 
in  the  dining-room  myself.” 

“I  have  only  just  returned  from  the  court-house,”  said 
Mr.  Lawson,  coolly. 

Robins  stared. 

“Well,  then,”  said  he,  “I  saw  somebody  jist  like  you 
there.” 

“  There  is  noboby  Jist  like  the  master,”  cried  Charlotte, 
indignantly. 

Mr.  Lawson  looked  steadily  at  the  man,  who,  however, 
did  not  appear  in  the  least  confused,  but  repeated,  “  It  must 
have  been  some  one  jist  like  you,  sir.” 

“  But  you  did  it  once  before,”  cried  his  mistress ;  “  you 
told  me  tne  master  was  in  the  summer-house,  and  sent  me 
to  the  end  of  the  long  shrubbery  walk  to  find  him,  and  he 
had  never  left  the  hay-field  all  the  time !  ” 

“If  the  master  said  he  had  never  left  the  hay-field, 
ma’am,  of  course  he  never  had,”  said  the  man  very  re¬ 
spectfully,  but  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

“  Come  alon"  1  ”  cried  George,  addressing  his  wife  rather 
impatiently ;  “  aon’t  let  us  stand  here  all  day.” 

And  we  went  into  the  drawing-room. 

“  It  is  so  very  odd,”  said  Charlotte,  plaintively. 

“  I  saw  a  go^  many  drunken  fellows  at  the  court-house 
to-day,”  said  Mr.  Lawson,  “  I  hope  1  have  not  come  home 
to  find  one  more.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  Robins  had 
taken  to  drinking.” 

“  He  looked  as  sober  as  a  judge,”  said  I. 

“  Are  you  experienced  in  the  looks  of  drunkards,  Miss 
Laura’/  ”  asked  he,  politely. 

1  laughed,  but  had  not  an  answer  ready. 

“  Do  you  know,  the  hardest  drinker  I  ever  knew  was  a 
judge,”  continued  he ;  “  he  used  to  eat  a  plum-cake  and 
drink  a  bottle  of  port  wine  every  day  on  the  bench  ;  and 
he  continued  the  drinking  when  he  got  home,  and  never 
went  to  bed  sober.” 

“  'That  was  an  Irish  judge,”  said  I.  * 

“  Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  he  replied ;  “  Englishmen  never 
drink,  do  they  ?  ” 

And  so  we  all  chattered  on  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  pleasantly  away,  and  I  began 
to  like  my  host  much  more  cordially.  He  was  a  reserved, 
rather  silent  man,  more  like  an  Englishman  than  an  Irish¬ 
man  ;  but  he  improved  greatly  on  acquaintance.  He  had 
been  educated  at  a  German  university,  and  had  recently 
spent  some  years  in  America.  He  was  ten  years  older 
than  Charlotte,  but  as  she  was  only  twenty,  this  did  not 
make  him  a  very  old  man.  And  rthey  were  as  fond  (ff 
each  other  as  ever  they  could  be ;  I  never  saw  a  happier 
couple. 

One  afternoon  he  invited  us  to  take  a  long  walk  with 
him  to  call  on  a  Mr.  Mallony,  who  had  recently  come 
home ;  but  as  Charlotte  was  rather  tired,  we  determined  to 
amuse  ourselves  as  best  we  could  during  his  absence,  and 
he  promised  to  be  back  in  time  to  drive  os  out  before  din- 
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ner.  So  we  two  girls  took  our  work  and  books  on  to  the 
lawn,  and  sat  together  very  cosily  under  the  great  cedar. 

“  Ilie  worst  of  Ireland  is  the  distances,”  said  Charlotte ; 
“  things  are  so  far  apart ;  everything  is  such  a  way  from 
everyUiing  else ;  a  morning  call,  that  would  be  the  work  of 
an  hour  in  England,  takes  a  day  here.” 

“  So  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trifle  in  Ireland,” 
replied  I  ;  ”  all  things  take  time,  and  consequently  all 
things  are  of  im{K>rtance ;  but,  oh,  Charlotte  I  I  ao  like  it  I  ” 

”  It’s  all  so  amusing,”  said  she ;  “  there  is  nothing  com¬ 
mon-place  or  jog-trot  in  Ireland.  Everything  that  happens 
almost  seems  like  a  joke.” 

“  And  do  you  /emember,  Charley,  when  you  were  so  sure 
that  you  would  marry  a  Scotchman  ?  You  never  would 
hear  of  anybody  ebe,  because  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.” 

“  Well,  I  do  think  Sir  Walter  ought  to  have  been  Irish,” 
said  she ;  “  I  do  indeed.” 

“  That’s  one  way  of  settling  the  difficulty,”  cried  I, 
laughing. 

“  Oh,  here’s  Peter  Doherty !  ”  said  Charlotte,  as  a  man 
appeared  on  the  drive,  strolling  along  in  that  leisurely 
manner  peculiar  to  Irishmen.  “  Why,  Peter,  where  are 
yon  going  in  such  haste  ?  ” 

Sure,  ma’am  dear.  I’m  just  hurryin’  meeself  to  call 
Joe  to  the  master.” 

“  To  the  master  ?  why,  the  master’s  not  at  homo,  Peter.” 

“’Deed  he  is,  ma’am;  I  left  him  in  the  stables  this 
uinute.” 

“  In  the  stables  ?  ” 

“  No  less.  I  jist  looked  in  as  I  was  passin’  to  my  din¬ 
ner,  and  the  master  was  standin’  by  Young  Steppin’-stoues, 
who  by  the  same  token  hurt  his  shoulder  last  fair-day ;  an’ 
I  thought  maybe  the  master  wanted  Joe,  to  tell  him  some¬ 
thin’  that  should  be  done  to  the  cratur,  so  I  was  runnin’  to 
call  him  ” 

“  Well,  I  wonder  what’s  made  him  come  back,”  said 
I,  rather  disconsolately,  for  I  still  delighted  in  Charlotte’s 


“  Isn’t  it  charming  I  ”  answered  his  wife,  joyously ; 
“  and  I  thought  we  should  not  see  him  these  two  hours.” 

And  up  she  got,  and  was  otf  to  the  stables  ;  but  for  my 
part  I  sat  on  under  the  cedar-tree,  and  continued  my  knit¬ 
ting.  In  five  minutes  she  came  back,  out  of  breath,  and 
half  laughing. 

“  It’s  all  nonsense,”  she  cried ;  “  is  it  not  a  shame  ? 
He's  not  there,  and  there’s  Denis  has  been  in  the  stables 
for  the  last  hour,  and  says  he  has  never  been  there  at 
all.” 

“  Why,  Peter  must  have  taken  Denis  for  the  master,” 
said  1,  anrl  we  both  laughed  tremendously  at  the  idea,  for 
Denis  was  a  little  hump-backed  man,  employed  to  do  odd 
jobs  about  the  plaoe,  and  the  master  was  six  feet  two 
inches  high. 

We  went  on  chatting  merrily,  notwithstanding  Char¬ 
lotte’s  disappointment,  till  we  saw  Peter  coming  back  up 
the  drive,  and  Joe  with  him. 

“  Why,  Peter,  you  have  been  dreaming,”  said  the  mis¬ 
tress  ;  “  Mr.  Lawson  has  not  been  in  the  stable  at  all.” 

“  Shure  then  I  saw  him  meeself,  ma’am,  not  an  hour 
ago,”  said  Peter ;  “  I  saw  him  with  the  sight  of  ray  eyes.” 

“  Did  he  tell  you  tbe  master  was  there,  Joe  ?  ”  asked 
Charlotte,  quite  puzzled. 

“  He  did,  ma’am,”  answered  Joe,  “  he  said  the  masther 
was  lookin’  at  Young  Steppin’-stones’  shoulder,  and  may¬ 
be  he’d  want  to  be  axin’  me  questions  about  it.” 

“  Well,  the  master’s  gone  to  see  Mr.  Mallony,  and  he 
hasn’t  been  in  the  stables  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Lawson,  decid¬ 
edly. 

“  Isn’t  it  quare,”  said  Joe,  and  the  two  men  walked  ofi* 
together. 

Kather  before  we  expected  him  (ieorge  returned,  and 
brought  Mr.  Mallony  with  him,  whom  he  introduced  to 
Charlotte  and  myself.  I  think  Mr.  Mallony  would  not 
have  been  a  bad  sort  of  man  if  he  had  let  himself  alone ; 
but  he  was  die-away,  dreary,  and  dandified  ;  afraid  of  his 
own  voice  and  his  own  brogue,  and  apparently  impressed 
by  an  idea  that  he  ought  to  resist  all  natural  inclinations 
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as  much  as  possible,  and  make  himself  in  all  respects  un¬ 
like  what  he  was  originally  intended  to  be. 

Charlotte  told  her  husband  that  he  had  been  seen  in  the 
stables,  looking  at  Young  Stepping-stones’  shoulder,  since 
he  left  Glenloim. 

“  I  was  in  Mallony’s  stable,”  said  he,  “  but  in  none 
other.” 

“  Peter  saw  you,  however.” 

“  Aw  now,  mustn’t  it  have  been  in  your  sleep,  aw,  don’t 
ye  see  ?  ”  drawled  Mr.  Mallony ;  “  he  went  to  sleep  —  aw 
—  he  did  indeed  —  upon  my  word  he  did,  Mrs.  Lawson, 
while  I  —  aw  —  had  to  answer  a  letter.” 

“  Yes,  and  I  dreamt  I  was  doctoring  Stepping-stones,  I 
suppose,”  said  George,  laughing. 

“  And  Peter  saw  your  spirit  in  its  dream,”  said  I. 

“  It’s  an  epidemic,”  said  Mr.  Lawson ;  “  they  are  all  see¬ 
ing  me ;  don’t  you  remember  Robins  saw  me  on  Tuesday  ?  ” 
But,”  said  Charlotte,  “  were  you  quite  well,  that  you 
went  to  sleep  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  was,”  said  he,  rather  sharply ;  “  what 
should  be  the  matter  with  me,  and  why  shouldn’t  1  go  to 
sleep  V  ” 

That  night  Charlotte  told  me  that  her  husband  had  had 
a  fall  from  his  horse  two  years  ago  (before  she  knew  there 
was  such  a  person  in  existence),  and  had  had  a  long  ill¬ 
ness  in  consequence,  which  had  lefh  him  for  some  time  with 
a  tendency  to  unnatural  sleepiness,  and  so  it  always  made 
her  a  little  uneasy  when  she  heard  of  his  taking  a  nap  at 
an  unusual  time.  He  occasionally  had  headache  and  sleep¬ 
iness  still,  though  not  often ;  but  she  charged  me  to  say 
nothing  to  him  about  it,  as  he  did  not  like  its  being  referred 
to.  VVe  had  a  great  deal  of  laughing  about  Mr.  Mallony 
while  we  brushed  our  hair.  It  seems  he  had  expressed 
strong  admiration  of  me  to  George  —  “a  sweet  pretty  girl  — 
aw,  really  now,  Lawson,  she  is  indeed  —  upon  my  word  she 
is,  aw,  aw  ”  —  and  Charlotte  entreated  me  to  regard  him 
with  favorable  eye,  because  it  would  be  so  delightful  to 
have  me  as  a  neighbor. 

“  I’ll  never  marry'  a  man  who’s  not  himself,”  said  I ; 
“  Mr.  Mallony  is  always  trying  to  be  somebody  else,  and 
as  he  can’t  succeed  in  that,  he’s  just  nobody',  and  I’ll  never 
mar^  nobody.” 

“  Poor  Mr.  Mallony  I  ”  replied  Charlotte,  “  I  think  he’s 
very  nice  ;  and  just  fancy  your  being  settled  there,  within 
a  walk  ;  oh,  Laura !  it  would  be  delicious.” 

“  I’d  just  as  soon  marry  Old  Bo  himself  as  that  creat¬ 
ure,”  was  my  answer.  “  Why  can’t  he  speak  out  with  a 
good,  natural,  honest  brogue  at  once,  instead  of  mincing 
his  words,  and  aw-awing  at  the  rate  he  does,  just  as  unlike 
an  Englishman  as  an  Irishman  —  in  fact,  like  nothing  at  all 
but  a  goose  ?  ” 

The  next  day  we  were  arranging  flowers  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  vases.  The  gentlemen  h^  been  looking  at  the 
horses,  and  when  they  returned  from  that  occupation  they 
gathered  flowers  for  us.  Mr.  Lawson  after  a  time  came  in 
through  the  French  window,  and  sitting  down,  partially 
concealed  by  the  curtain,  fell  asleep.  Robins  brought  us 
in  a  jug  of  water,  and  at  the  same  minute  Mr.  Mallony 
entered  from  the  hall,  his  hands  full  of  roses. 

“  Aw  —  aw  —  why,  where’s  Lawson  V  ”  asked  he. 

Before  we  could  either  of  us  answer,  Robins  spoke. 
“  He’s  in  the  library,  sir,”  he  said. 

“  He  is  not"  cried  Charlotte,  astonished. 

“  But  he  is,  ma’am,”  said  Robins.  “  I  saw  him  just  this 
minute,  when  I  came  through  with  the  water.” 

“  How  can  you  say  so,  Robins  V  your  master  has  been 
sitting  there  asleep  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.”  And 
she  drew  the  curtain  aside  so  as  to  show  that  he  was  in 
the  window. 

Rabins  almost  dropped  the  jug ;  he  put  it  suddenly  down, 
and  turned  quite  white. 

“  1  did  see  him  in  the  library,”  cried  he. 

“  Robins,  I  won’t  bear  it,”  exclaimed  Charlotte,  quite 
excited.  “  You  sha’n’t  go  on  seeing  your  master  in  this 
way  ;  it  is  intolerable.” 

“  But  what  can  I  do,  ma’am  ?  ”  said  Robins,  despair¬ 
ingly.  “  It  must  be  something  wrong  in  my  eyesight.’’ 
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•<  But  the  other  men  are  taking  to  do  it,”  Charlotte  re¬ 
plied  very  indignantly,  “  and  that  can’t  be  anything  in  your 

eresight.” 

'  “  Lord  help  us  !  ”  cried  Robins,  “  we  are  an  unfortunate 
^ily,  but  it’s  hard  to  blame  me  for  what  the  other  men 
see." 

“  What’s  all  this  about  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Lawson,  coming 
forward. 

“  Robins  has  been  seeing  you  again,”  said  his  wife,  half 

“  Seeing  me  again  ( 

« Yes,  he  says  ne  saw  you  in  the  library,  and  you  were 
isleep  in  this  window  all  the  time.” 

“  Confound  his  impudence  I  ”  cried  Mr.  Lawson.  “  Now 
look  here,  Robins,  I’ll  not  stand  it ;  if  you  see  me  again, 
you  may  just  consider  that  I’ve  given  you  warning,  and 
take  your  departure.  I  won’t  have  this  sort  of  thing  going 
oa  in  my  house.  Now  go  out  of  the  room  and  say  no  more 
about  it.” 

Robins  obeyed. 

“  In  my  opinion,”  said  I,  “  it  is  some  plot,  and  Robins 
and  Peter  are  both  of  them  Fenians.” 

“  Oh,  Laura,  how  dreadful  I  ” 

“lam convinced  of  it,”  I  repeated. 

“Yes,  that  will  account  for  everything,”  cried  Char¬ 
lotte  ;  “  how  odd  we  never  thought  of  it  before  1  Oh, 
George,  to  think  that  even  our  own  servants  are  Fenians, 
and  with  this  shocking  plot  among  them  I  Oh  I  what  shall 
we  do  ?  ” 

“  Won’t  you  send  for  the  police,  Mr,  Lawson  ?  ”  said  I. 

“But  why?  what?  how?”  cried  he  quite  bewildered; 
’  why  should  they  be  Fenians  ?  ” 

Charlotte  looked  to  me  to  explain. 

“  Well,”  said  I,  rather  taken  aback,  “  we  are  in  Ireland, 
you  know,  and  —  what  else  can  it  be  ?  ” 

“But  why,  if  they  are  Fenians,  should  they  pretend 
they  saw  me  ?  ” 

“  Well,  that  is  just  the  part  of  it  one  can’t  understand,” 
replied  I,  slowly;  “if  one  understood  it  all  there  would 
be  no  concealed  plot,  you  know.” 

“  And  there  evidently  is  a  concealed  plot,”  put  in  Char¬ 
lotte. 

“There  is  evidently  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Mr. 
Lawson ;  “  my  dear  girls,  don’t  frighten  yourselves  about 
nothing  and  be  so  very  foolish.  You  really  took  me  in  for 
a  moment,  and  I  thought  you  must  have  some  foundation 
for  what  you  were  saying ;  but  it  is  just  nonsense.  Fenians, 
indeed  I  Robins  seems  to  be  laboring  under  some  delusion, 
but  that  docs  not  make  him  a  Fenian.” 

“  And  Peter  ?  ”  said  Charlotte. 

“  Oh,  that  was  just  a  coincidence  —  a  mistake.  And  now, 
please,  don’t  let  us  trouble  ourselves  about  such  nonsense 
any  more.” 


Mr.  Mallony  sat  opposite  to  me  at  dinner  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  never  took  his  eyes  off  me  the  whole  time.  I 
can’t  think  how  he  contrived  to  eat  or  drink,  for  I  am 
lure  he  did  not  see  what  he  put  into  his  mouth.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  afterwards  that  Mr.  Lawson  was  amusing 
himself  with  the  poor  man’s  admiration,  for  he  asked  me 
in  rather  a  pointed  way  whether  I  would  like  to  live  in 
Ireland.  Had  the  idea  struck  me  at  the  time  I  would  not 
have  answered  as  I  did;  but  I  said  instantly  and  in¬ 
nocently  — 

“  Oh,  of  all  things !  an  Irish  home  is  delightful,  and 
Charlotte  is  really  a  lucky  girl !  ” 

Mr.  Mallony  actually  put  down  untasted  a  tumbler  of 
foaming  pale  ale  he  was  just  lifting  to  his  mouth. 

“ Aw  —  really  now  —  aw,”  said  he,  “I  am  —  aw  — 
charmed  to  hear  you  say  that — I  am  indeed  —  aw  — 
aw!  ” 

I  hurst  out  laughing. 

“  Why,  Mr.  Mallony,”  cried  I,  “  you  try  so  hard  not  to 
he  an  Irishman,  that  I  should  not  have  thought  you  would 
appreciate  a  compliment  to  Ireland  in  the  least.” 


“  Perhaps  he  has  his  reasons  for  appreciating  it,”  said 
Mr.  Lawson,  coming  to  his  friend’s  rescue. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Mallony  never  left  my  side,  and 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  him,  with¬ 
out  insulting  him  by  either  laughing  or  yawning,  sent  me 
to  the  piano,  when  I  enchanted  him,  I  suppose,  with 
waltzes  and  songs  till  bed-time.  He  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  music  for  me,  and  made  remarks  which  would  have 
been  by  no  means  unintelligent,  but  for  the  aw-aws  with 
which  thev  were  incessantly  garnished. 


The  next  morning  he  found  me  alone  in  the  library,  and 
made  me  an  offer  of  marriage.  I  had  never  received  a 
proposal  before,  though  I  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  I 
was  dreadfully  astonished. 

“  Why,  you  hardly  know  me !  ”  was  all  I  said. 

“  Aw  —  really,  but  I  do  now,”  he  replied  ;  “  you  are 
more  charming  in  a  day  than  any  other  woman  in  a  month 

—  aw  —  you  are  indeed  so  —  aw  —  a  day’s  acquaintance 
with  you  IS  as  much  as  a  month’s  with  anybody  else  —  aw, 
aw.” 

“  Very  clever  indeed,  Mr.  Mallony,”  thought  I ;  “I 
shouldn’t  have  given  you  credit  for  that.”  But  I  answered 
that  I  was  very  sorry ;  but  as  I  had  only  known  him  for 
a  day,  and  could  not  feel  as  if  I  had  had  a  longer  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him,  of  course  I  could  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  man'ying  him  ;  and  then  I  blushed  very  much, 
and  felt  extremely  bold  to  be  talking  to  a  man  about  marry¬ 
ing  or  not  marrying  him  to  his  face. 

“  But,”  said  he,  “  I’ll  tell  you  what :  I  admit  —  aw  —  aw 

—  that  I  have  got  a  month’s  start  of  you,  but  I  don’t  think 
I’m  more  than  a  month  behind  you  the  other  way  ;  so  I’ll 
come  here  every  day  for  a  month,  and  stay  all  day  long, 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  you’ll  know  me  as  wml 
as  I  do  you  now,  and  I’ll  ask  you  for  an  answer.” 

Ho  was  so  much  in  earnest  that  he  unite  forgot  to  sav 
aw-aw  once  after  the  commencement  of  the  speech ;  and, 
amused  at  the  ingenuity  of  his  plan,  1  secretly  wondered 
why  a  man  who,  i  began  to  suspect,  was  in  reality  bright 
enough,  voluntarily  turned  himself  into  an  idiot. 

But  I  shook  my  head  and  said  it  would  not  do,  and  I 
was  sure  I  never«  should  like  him  well  enough,  and  I  did 
not  wish,  and  I  begged  him  not,  and  I  must  refuse  al¬ 
together,  and  —  oh,  dear  !  I  wished  he  wouldn’t  —  and 
so  I  ran  away.  Presently  Charlotte  came  to  me  in  my 
own  room. 

“  What  a  goose  the  man  is  I  ”  said  she. 

“  Is  he  gone  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  yes ;  George  has  taken  him  off.  There’s  a  hunt 
to-day,  and  George  has  lent  him  a  horse.  He  says  if  any¬ 
thing  will  console  a  man,  that  will.  And  probably  George 
will  not  be  back  to  dinner ;  he  says  most  likely  he’ll  dine 
with  the  poor  swain  and  ride  home  afterwards.” 

“  And  not  bring  him  back,  I  hope.” 

“  Oh,  no,  of  course  not.  George  is  so  sorry.  He  de¬ 
sired  me  to  say  he  hoped  you  did  not  mind,  and  that  he 
would  take  care  the  next  man  he  brought  here  didn’t  make 
you  an  offer.” 

“  What  idiots  men  are,  Charley  1  Fancy  falling  in  love 
in  a  day  I  ” 

We  made  ourselves  very  comfortable  that  morning,  and 
very  merry,  I  am  afraid,  at  poor  Mr.  Mallony’s  expense ; 
but  what  else  could  be  expected  from  a  couple  of  girls, 
under  the  circumstances  ?  and,  as  we  justly  observed,  if 
men  will  be  idiots  they  must  take  the  consequences.  Pres¬ 
ently  Robins  entered  the  drawing-room  where  we  had 
settled  ourselves,  and  in  rather  a  flushed  way  asked  if  the 
master  was  in. 

No,  Charlotte  said;  he  had  gone  out  hunting,  and 
would  not  be  back  to  dinner. 

“  Oh  I  ”  said  Robins,  and  his  countenance  fell.  “  You 
are  quite  sure  he  went  out,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  Certainly ;  do  you  want  him  very  particularly  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no,  ma’am ;  it’s  of  no  consequence ;  ”  and  he  was 
just  leaving  the  room  when  be  turned  back,  and  said 
imploringly,  “  You  are  quite  sure  be  did  not  come  back, 
ma’am  ?  ” 

Charlotte  gave  a  great  start. 
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“  Oh,  Robins  1  ”  she  exclaimed  very  reproachfully,  “  you 
don’t  mean  to  say  you  have  been  seeing  him  again  ?  and 
after  all  we  said  to  you.  I  couldn’t  have  supposed  it 
possible.” 

“  No,  no,  ma’am,”  he  replied  hurriedly,  “  indeed  I 
haven’t.  I  wouldn’t  think  of  such  a  thing  ;  I  would  not 
indeed,”  and  he  left  the  room  very  quickly. 

We  lookedly  blankly  at  each  other. 

“  He  evidently  has  1  ”  said  1. 

“  I  do  think  it  is  the  most  incomprehensible  thing  that 
ever  happened  in  a  family,  and  I  can’t  believe  it  ever  did 
happen  before  to  anybody  else,”  cried  Charlotte. 

“  I  wonder  that  you  put  up  with  it.” 

“  Why,  what  can  I  do  ?  ” 

“  1  know  I  wouldn’t  put  up  with  it,  if  it  was  my  hus¬ 
band.” 

“  It’s  so  very  easy  to  say  that,  Laura,  but  what  would 
you  do  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  I  said  after  a  little  pause,  ”  I  can’t  quite  say ;  I 
can’t  think  all  in  a  minute,  but  I  suppose  there  always  is 
something  that  can  be  done.” 

“  I’m  not  so  sure  about  that,”  replied  Charlotte,  “  be¬ 
cause  then  nothing  would  ever  happen,  for  everything 
might  be  prevented.” 

“Would  that  be  the  result  ?”  said  I ;  “well,  I  did  not 
seem  to  mean  that ;  but  never  mind,  don’t  let’s  worry  our¬ 
selves  with  that  stupid  old  Robins  any  more.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  all  about  your  first  meeting  George,  as  you 
promised  you  would,  you  know,  when  we  got  alone.” 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  blushing  and  smiling  ;  “  well,  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  a  ball  at  Mr.  Dacres’.” 

“  And  who  introduced  him  V  and  how  often  did  you 
dance  with  him  V  ” 

“Nobody,  and  not  at  all.  I  saw  him  standing  in  the 
door-way  of  the  ball-room,  and  thought  he  was  the  hand¬ 
somest  man  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  wondered  who  he  was, 
and  wished  I  could  dance  with  him.” 

“  And  of  course  you  made  an  equal  impression  on  him.” 

“  Indeed,  no  ;  when  I  told  him  about  it,  weeks  afterwards 
—  when  we  were  well  engaged,  you  know  —  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  me,  and  denied  that  he  had  been  there  at 
all.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Simply  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it — he  con¬ 
fesses  he  had  an  invitation,  and  meant  to  look  in  for  ten 
minutes  among  other  parties ;  and  that,  of  course,  is  what 
he  did.  But  he  actually  can’t  recollect  having  done  so.  I 
suppose,  when  people  go  to  half  a  dozen  parties  every  night 
in  the  week,  that  must  often  be  the  case.” 

“  And  when  did  you  meet  him  again  ?  ” 

“  At  a  dinner-party,  the  very  next  day ;  he  sat  opposite 
to  me,  and  I  could  not  help  stealing  looks  at  him  ;  I 
thought  it  so  odd  to  meet  him  again  directly ;  and  wher¬ 
ever  I  looked  I  found  he  was  looking  at  me — just  like  Mr. 
Mallony  yesterday,  you  know,  Laura.” 

“  Have  done  with  your  Mr.  Mallony ;  it  is  Mr.  Lawson  I 
am  interested  about  just  now,  not  Mr.  Mallony.” 

“  A  very  different  person,  certainly.  Well,  then,  after 
that  we  went  on  meeting  each  other  everywhere,  and  very 
pleasant  it  was.” 

“  And  then  V  ” 

“  It  was  at  Colonel  Townley’s  the  affair  was  wound  up ; 
we  were  staying  there  for  a  week  together —  and  that  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  same  house,  Laura !  —  well.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it 
hap^ned  at  last.  I  was  getting  frightened.” 

“Frightened,  my  dear  1  —  why  ?  ” 

“  I  found  I  was  liking  him,  and  was  not  sure  that  he  was 
liking  me.  Uncle  John  '♦ras  there,  and  wanted  me  to  go 
away  with  him  next  day,  instead  of  stoying  till  Tuesday ; 
and  I  determined  I  would,  unless  —  It  was  one  of  those 
foolish  things  I  have  always  been  doing  all  my  life,  I.aura, 
which  are  so  very  foolish,  and  yet  I  can”t  help  doing  them.” 

“  But  what  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  call  them  omens.  There  was  a  little  garden  at 
the  end  of  the  shrubbery  walk,  where  Uncle  John  and 
Georee  sometimes  went  to  smoke,  and  before  dinner  that 
day  I  was  going  there  to  get  some  passion-flowers  to  put  in 
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my  hair,  and  I  determined  that  if  I  found  George  there  it 
was  all  right,  and  it  would  be  a  sign  I  should  stay  ;  but  if 
he  was  not  there  I  would  go  away  with  Uncle  John  next 
morning.” 

“  But  what  a  chance  to  let  the  happiness  of  your  life 
turn  on  !  ” 

“  Yes,  it  was  very  silly,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it,  somehow; 
so  I  went,  and  —  oh,  Laura  I  I  passed  a  bench  in  the 
shrubbery  walk,  and  there  was  Mr.  Lawson  lying  on  it 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  fast  asleep.  So  I  gave  up 
all  for  lost,  and  went  very  sorrowfully  on  to  gather  my  pas- 
sion-flowers,  and  when  I  came  into  the  garden  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes,  for  there  he  was  standing  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance  from  me  —  he  was  indeed  I  ” 

“  And  how  did  he  get  there  V  ” 

“  Ah  !  that  1  never  knew,  for  I  just  gathered  my  flowi-rs 
and  ran  back  to  the  house  a  short  way,  and  I  never  knrw 
from  that  day  to  this  how  he  got  there ;  for  he  had  not 
passed  me,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  other  way. 
But  wasn’t  it  odd  that  the  omen  should  come,  and  all  for 
good  V  ” 

“  And  so  you  remained  V  ” 

“  I  rather  think  I  did ;  and  next  day,  after  Uncle  John 
was  gone  (and  if  the  omen  had  been  wrong  I  should  have 
gone  with  him),  George  asked  me  to  marry  him.” 

“  And  when  did  you  tell  him  about  the  omen  ?  ” 

“  Never,  my  dear.  I  knew  he  would  think  it  all  so  very 
silly  ;  besides  which,  I  didn’t  want  him  to  knowj  had  been 
caring  and  thinking  in  that  sort  of  a  way  before,  you  know” 
—  and  she  stopped,  laughing  and  blushing  at  her  own 
words. 

Just  then  the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  we  went  up  stairs 
to  prepare  for  dinner. 

I  was  doing  my  hair  before  the  mirror,  and  happening 
to  look  out  of  window,  I  saw  George  Lawson  at  the  end 
of  the  lime-walk,  strolling  leisurely  towards  the  house. 
He  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  light  of  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  falling  straight  on  his  head  anu  face,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  what  a  fine-looking,  handsome  man  he 
was.  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  how  much  his  hair  was 
worn  away  on  his  temples,  and  I  thought  he  would  early 
be  bald,  but  that  a  little  baldness  would  not  be  at  all  un¬ 
becoming  to  his  style  of  looks.  “  1  always  did  like  bald 
men,”  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass,  “  while 
bald  women  are  detestable.  How  glad  I  am  to  have  such 
a  quantity  of  hair  1  I  suppose  it  will  be  gray  some  day,  if  I 
live  long  enough,  but  I  never  can  be  bald.'’  When  1  had 
finished  congratulating  myself  on  these  happy  prospects, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  again,  Mr.  Lawson  had  disap¬ 
peared  behind  some  evergreens  near  the  house,  and  I 
thought  no  more  about  him.  I  dawdled  so  much  in  my 
toilette,  that  though  the  gong  did  not  sound  for  half  an 
hour  after  this,  I  had  not  gone  down-stairs  when  I  heard 
its  sonorous  throbs,  and,  indeed,  was  not  even  then  quite 
ready ;  but  as  soon  as  it  sounded  through  the  house,  I  fin¬ 
ished  dressing  in  a  great  hurry,  and  ran  down  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room. 

Charlotte  was  there  alone,  and  we  took  our  seats  at  the 
table. 

“  Where  is  George  ?  ”  I  asked,  looking  round.  They 
hoth  insisted  on  my  calling  him  George,  and  I  was  grad¬ 
ually  acquiring  the  habit,  though  I  found  it  one  more 
easily  practised  in  his  absence  than  in  his  presence. 

“  George  ?”  replied  Charlotte  ;  “  why,  did  not  I  tell  you 
he  would  not  return  to  dinner  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and  has  come.” 

“  Not  really  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  very  really ;  I  saw  him  in  the  lime-walk  half  an 
hour  ago.” 

“  How  glad  I  am  I  but,  Robins,  why  did  you  serve  din¬ 
ner  before  your  master  was  ready  V  ” 

“  The  master  has  not  returned,  ma’am.” 

“  Did  you  not  hear  what  Miss  Brooke  said  ?  He  came 
in  half  an  hour  ago.” 

“  No,  ma’am,  I  did  not  hear  \  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake ; 
I  am  sure  the  master  has  not  come  in  ;  I  must  have  heard 
him.” 
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«  But  he  has,”  said  I ;  “  I  saw  him  come  up  the  lime-walk 
to  the  house.” 

» Wait  one  minute,”  cried  Charlotte ;  “  I  will  run  and 
tell  him  dinner  is  ready.”  And  off  she  ran. 

“  Well,”  she  said,  coming  back  more  slowly,  “he  is  not 
in  his  dressing-room,  and  he  has  not  been  there  at  all.” 

"  Then  .some  one  has  called  him  off,”  I  said,  “  for  I 
ntchcd  him  as  far  as  the  clump  in  the  lime-walk,  and 
there,  you  know,  he  is  not  two  minutes  from  the  house.” 

At  that  moment  the  dining-room  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Lawson  came  hastily  in,  a  good  deal  Hushed,  with  his  hat 
and  whip  in  his  hand,  and  his  hair  rather  disordered,  and 
ihowing  off  to  great  advantage  the  bald  temples  I  had  ad¬ 
mired. 

“  Such  a  gallop  as  I  have  had  1  ”  cried  he,  “  and  I  am 
not  in  time  tor  dinner  after  all.” 

“But  you  have  not  had  a  gallop  since  I  saw  you, 
snrely  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  vVhere  have  you  been,  love  ?  ”  asked  Charlotte. 

“We  went  by  the  moor-field,  and  through  Maebride’s 
Wood,”  said  he ;  “  and  then  I  left  Mallony  at  his  own 
gate,  and  came  straight  home ;  and  1  just  did  the  ten  miles 
in  five-and-thirty  minutes,  which  was  pretty  well,  let  me 
tell  you,  ladies,  after  a  morning’s  hunting  ;  but  Thalabar  is 
a  capital  steed.” 

“But,  then,”  said  I,  puzzled  —  and  he  interrupted  me  to 
continue  his  own  account  of  his  proceedings. 

“  I  left  Mallony’s  gate  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven,  and 
reached  the  stable-door  at  fifteen  minutes  past ;  and  if  you 
had  been  but  a  little  late  lor  dinner  —  as  you  very  often 
are,  by  the  by  —  I  should  have  done  it  beautifully.” 

“  But,  then,”  cried  I,  determined  to  be  heard,  “  what 
were  you  doing  more  than  half  an  hour  ago  in  the  lime- 
walk  ?  ” 

“  I  in  the  lime-walk  ?  ”  said  he ;  “  I  haven’t  been  in  the 
lime-walk  to-day  —  certainly  not  half  an  hour  ago,  for  I 
was  then  galloping  on  the  Rathmaleel  Koad  as  hard  as 
Thalabar  could  carry  me.” 

“  But  I  saw  you,  Mr.  Lawson,  I  saw  you  myself,  and  you 
walked  up  to  the  house,  and  I  watched  you  the  whole 
way.” 

“  Wliy,  Laura,  you  must  have  been  dreaming  I  ” 

“Dreaming I”  cried  I,  indignantly';  “no,  indeed,  I  was 
wide  awake  ;  I  was  doing  my  hair  before  the  window,  and 
there  you  were ;  and  you  know  you  were  there,  for  you 
couldn’t  have  been  there  without  knowing  it ;  ”  then  a 
sudden  thought,  almost  a  fear,  seized  me,  and  I  called  out, 
“  Oh,  my  goodness  1  ” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say,”  cried  Charlotte  —  “  oh,  Laura ! 
you  never  would  —  you’oe  not  been  seeing  him?  Oh,  it’s 
too  bad  ;  I  never  could  have  suspected  you  of  such  a  thing 
—  no,  never !  ” 

We  all  looked  at  each  other. 

Robins  grew  quite  white,  and  trembled  from  head  to 
foot. 

“  The  Lord  be  thanked  1  ”  said  he ;  “  then  it’s  not  a  dis¬ 
ease  in  my  eyes.” 

“It’s  much  worse  if  it’s  the  master  I  ”  said  Charlotte,  ex¬ 
citedly. 

“  But  it’s  not  me ;  it  can’t  be  me  I  ”  cried  Mr.  Lawson  ; 
“  there’s  nothing  in  the  world  I  do  — I  ”  — 

“  Oh  ”  said  Charlotte,  “  it  is  so  dreadful,  and  nobody 
can  help  us.”  And  she  began  to  cry. 

“  Oh,  don’t,  dear,”  said  I,  kissing  her ;  “  perhaps  he  only 
does  it  when  he’s  asleep.  Have  you  been  asleep  ?  ”  (turn¬ 
ing  to  him).  “  Do  you  know  ”  (to  her),  “  I  think  it  ex¬ 
tremely  likely  that  it’s  only  when  he’s  asleep  he  does  it.” 

“  As  if  that  made  it  a  bit  better !  ”  said  Charlotte,  still 
crying. 

“But  what  is  it  I  do?  ”  cried  Mr.  Lawson,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

And  that  was  a  question  not  one  of  us  could  answer. 


Tom  Hood,  editor  of  London  Fun  and  the  son  of  the 
j  famous  Tom  Hood,  is  lecturing  in  Scotland. 


SHOPS  AND  SHOPKEEPERS  IN  PARIS. 

Those  persons  who,  having  known  Paris  well  under  the 
Empire,  visit  the  city  now,  must  find  a  very  great  change 
in  all  that  regards  every-day  life  —  a  change  which  is  most 
assuredly  not  one  for  the  better.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
burnt-down  public  buildings,  to  the  charred  walls  of  the 
Tuileries,  on  which  the  silly  legend  “  Liberie,  Egalite,  Fra- 
temite”  forms  a  curious  comment  to  the  scene  of  desolation 
visible  upon  a  palace  which,  not  long  ago,  was  the  most 
tasteful  royal  residence  in  Europe.  Nor  does  the  want  of 
movement,  the  want  of  gayety,  or  the  emptiness  of  the 
streets  cause  the  immense  alteration  of  which  1  speak. 
Paris  never  did  and  never  will  flourish,  as  regards  its  ma¬ 
terial  pros[>erity,  under  a  republic.  Its  people  have  an  in¬ 
nate  conviction  that,  although  all  may  go  on  well  under 
the  present  administration,  there  is  a  coming  storm,  a 
blood-red  cloud  of  revolutionism  hanging  over  them ;  and 
that  they  may,  and  most  certainly  will,  awake  some  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  themselves  the  subjects  of  some  score  or  more 
of  democratic  adventurers,  who,  not  having  succeeded  in 
any  other  calling,  took  to  socialistic  republicanism  as  a 
trade,  in  which  they  might  gain,  but  could  not  possibly 
lose.  “  When  I  see  what  is  going  on  around  me,  when  I 
read  the  blasphemous  red  radical  newspapers  that  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  sold  publicly  in  Paris,”  said  ^e  other  day  an 
English  writer  of  no  mean  repute,  who  had  for  years 
abused  the  Empire  and  the  advent  of  Napoleon  Ill.  to  the 
throne,  “  I  cannot  only  understand,  but  can  fully  justify, 
the  famous  coup  d’etat.”  But  to  the  casual  visitor  —  to 
him  who,  although  well  acquainted  with  France,  French¬ 
men,  and  the  French  language,  docs  not  go  beneath  the 
surface  of  society  —  the  great  change  visible  in  Paris  is  in 
the  people,  and  more  particularly  in  the  shopkeeping  class 
of  Parisians.  Not  that  the  representative  man  of  this  cate¬ 
gory  was  ever  a  very  estimable  being.  His  soul,  as  now, 
had  rarely  any  aspirations  beyond  the  massing  together  of 
centimes  and  francs.  But  l^fore  the  war — before  the 
abominations  of  the  Commune,  and  before  it  was  permitted 
that  public  new^apers  should  openly  propagate  atheistical 
opinions,  and  sneer  not  merely  at  the  forms  or  dogmas  of 
any  particular  creed,  but  at  the  very  notion  that  there  is  a 
God  —  the  Parisian  shopkeeper,  if  he  attempted  to  cheat 
you,  did  so  to  a  minor  extent,  and  was  in  any  case  civil 
therewith.  It  is,  however,  far  otherwise  now.  The  shops 
and  the  shopkeepers  of  the  capital  are  ruining  their  own 
city.  Strangers  —  without  whom  Paris  can  no  more  live 
than  a  theatre  can  without  an  audience  —  come  and  go, 
but  do  not  settle  in  the  town  they  once  loved  so  well. 
Trade  is  consequently  at  a  stand-still ;  the  laboring  classes 
—  more  particularly  the  thousands  of  skilled  workmen 
who  used  to  earn  such  good  wages  under  the  Empire  — 
are  without  employment ;  demagogues  who  hope  to  govern, 
and  certain  newspaper  editors  who  expect  to  hold  office 
under  them,  inflame  more  and  more  the  evil  passions  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  the  blame  is  not  laid,  as  it  ou^ht  to  be,  to 
present  rascalities,  but  to  the  government  of  the  past,  un¬ 
der  which  even  the  revolutionists  cannot  deny  that  there 
was  at  any  rate  peace  and  security  in  the  land. 

If  any  one  wants,  I  will  not  say  to  live  cheaply,  but  even 
to  get  his  money’s  worth  for  what  he  spends,  Paris  is  no 
place  to  reside  in  at  present.  Under  the  Empire  every¬ 
thing  was  dear,  but  was  at  the  same  time  the  very  best 
that  could  be  had  in  Europe.  Under  the  Republic  Jiving, 
clothing,  and  everything  upon  which  men  must  spend 
money,  is  much  more  expensive,  and  the  very  worst  of  its 
kind.  'The  commercial  rules  of  Paris  shopkeepers  seem  to 
be  that,  after  adding  to  the  prime  cost  of  an  article  all  the 
different  outlays  of  custom  duty,  freight,  insurance,  rent, 
wages  of  shopmen,  and  ten  per  cent,  net  profit,  they  then 
double  the  sum  total,  and  ask  their  customers  that  price. 
Rents,  taxes,  and  other  exposes  are  not  small  at  the 
West  End  of  London  ;  but  toe  resident  in  Paris  who  sends 
for  what  he  requires  in  the  way  of  clothing  to  a  retail  shop 
in  Piccadilly  or  Regent  Street,  has  the  goods  sent  by  rail 
to  Paris,  and  pays  duty  on  their  arrival,  will  find  that  he 
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has  spent  fifly  to  sixty  per  cent,  less  than  if  he  purchased 
the  same  articles  on  the  Boulevards  or  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
And  this  is  the  system  which  not  only  the  few  resident 
English  in  Paris,  but  French  families  also,  are  adopting. 
The  few  English  tradesmen  that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  city 
are  largely  patronized  by  the  u|)per  clas-ses  of  French 
people ;  for  Uiey  find  them  honest  and  truthful,  qualities 
which  seem  to  be  unknown  amongst  the  present  race  of 
Parisian  shopkeepers.  And  this  distrust  extends  to  all 
callings  and  trades.  I  met  the  other  day  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Assembly  coming  out  of  Sprent  and  Phipps’, 
the  house-agents  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  “  What  on  earth 
can  you  be  wanting  here  ?  ”  I  asked  him  ;  “  I  thought  that 
none  but  English  and  Americ.'ins  came  here  for  apart¬ 
ments  ?  ”  “  Mon  cher,”  he  replied,  “  I  seek  your  countrymen 
to  do  my  business  for  me,  b^ause  they  are  civil  and  hon¬ 
est,  qualities  which  our  French  tradesmen  seem  to  have 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  forgotten  where  they  hid  them.” 
In  sober  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast 
in  every  way  than  that  to  be  witnessed  between  English 
and  Parisian  shopkeepers  of  the  present  time.  The  former 
is  a  man  who  works  to  live,  and  to  put  by  something  for 
his  family.  He  goes  at  his  business  with  a  will  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  hours,  but  looks  to  the  retirement  of  his 
own  home  in  the  evening,  as  the  reward  of  his  day’s  labor. 
The  latter  never  leaves  his  shop,  day  or  night ;  even  on 
Sunday  he  sticks  to  his  work,  and  keeps  his  place  open,  as 
if  frightened  unto  death  that  a  few  stray  francs  should  es¬ 
cape  him.  To  save  the  expense  of  a  book-keeper,  his  wife 
takes  her  place  all  day  long  at  the  desk.  To  enable  her  to 
do  this,  the  one  or  two  children  they  may  have  in  the 
course  of  their  married  life  are  sent  out  into  the  country, 
to  a  wet  nurse,  the  moment  they  are  born  ;  and,  save  on 
very  exceptional  days  when  the  shop  is  closed  for  a  few 
hours,  she  never  sees  them  again  until  they  are  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  old.  One  of  the  leading  medical  men 
in  Paris  —  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  well  and  favorably 
known  all  over  Europe  —  assured  me  the  other  day,  that 
amongst  the  women  of  the  bourgeoisie  class  in  Paris,  not 
three  per  cent,  who  became  mothers  nursed  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  ;  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  even  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  well-to-do  shopkeeping  classes  had  wet  nurses 
at  home,  on  account  of  the  exftense,  but  sent  their  infants 
into  the  country  to  nurse ;  and  that  of  those  thus  sent  into 
the  country,  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  died  from  neglect 
before  they  were  sent  home  again.  All  these  facts  are  per¬ 
fectly  well  known  to  the  Parisians ;  and  yet  amongst  the 
middle  classes  the  practice  continues,  simply  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  more  economical  that  the  wife  as  well  as  the 
husband  should  work  in  the  shop  or  warehouse ;  for  the 
habit  is  as  common  amongst  wholesale  as  retail  tradesmen. 
Many  Englishmen  new  to  France  admire  very  much  the 
custom  of  a  smart  well-dressed  wife  presiding  over  the 
book-keeper’s  department  of  her  husband’s  shop,  little  think¬ 
ing  of  the  home  misery,  and  the  misery  to  helpless  young 
children,  which  the  custom  entails.  But  to  a  class  whose 
politics,  whose  religion,  whose  existence,  and  the  very  air 
they  breathe  is  summed  up  in  the  word  “  money  ”  —  whose 
very  Hod  is  made  up  of  the  bank-notes  they  accumulate, 
and  the  investments  in  the  funds  they  are  able  to  make  — 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  making  them  aware  of  their 
folly  and  wickedness. 

Is  it  possible  to  live,  not  cheaply,  but  with  reasonable 
economy,  in  Paris  at  the  present  day  ?  is  a  question  1 
often  hear  asked  by  Eimlishmen  whose  occupation  obliges 
them  to  reside  in  the  French  capital.  It  is  certainly  pos¬ 
sible,  although  very  difficult.  To  have  all  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing  sent  from  England ;  to  market  for  yourself,  never 
trusting  French  servants,  but  bargaining  for  whatever  you 
consume  — as  in  England  you  would  for  the  price  of  a  horse 
at  a  country  fair ;  to  pay  for  everything  with  ready  money, 
and  offer  every  tradesman  a  little  more  than  half  what  he 
asks,  —  are  rules  that  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  unless 
rou  wish  to  spend  thousands  where  hundreds  will  suffice. 
The  shopkeepers  of  Paris  at  the  present  day  seem  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  cnarging  a  foreigner  double  what  the^  would 
ask  one  of  their  own  country  men  or  women.  An  instance 


of  this  came  under  my  notice  not  a  month  ago.  Two 

ladies  —  one  an  American,  the  other  a  Frenchwoman _ 

were  walking  down  the  Rue  Saint  Honorfe,  when  the  Ibnuer 
saw  in  the  window  of  a  most  respectable  shop  a  straw  hat 
which  she  thought  she  would  like  for  one  of  her  children. 
She  went  in  and  asked  the  price,  and  the  shopwoman  asked 
her  sixteen  francs,  about  tlurteen-and-sixpence,  fur  an  arti¬ 
cle  she  could  have  bought  at  any  West  End  shop  in  London 
for  about  three-and-sixpence  or  four  shillings.  Americans 
are  not  much  given  to  find  anything  too  dear  —  in  Paris, 
people  say  that  most  of  them  would  rather  pay  a  high  than 
a  low  price  for  what  they  want  —  but  so  manifest  an  attempt 
at  imposition  was  too  much  for  her ;  she  laid  down  the  hat 
and  joined  her  friend,  who  had  waited  outside.  The  latter 
asked  why  she  had  not  bought  the  hat.  When  told  the 
reason,  she  said  she  feared  she  did  not  know  how  to  drive 
a  bargain  in  France,  and  if  she  would  say  how  much  she 
would  give  for  the  article,  she,  the  French  lady,  would  try 
and  get  it  for  her  at  that  price.  The  American  lady  said 
that  the  utmost  she  would  pay  for  the  hat  was  six  francs  — 
five  shillings.  The  French  lady  entered  the  shop  alone,  a.sked 
the  price,  and  was  told  that  it  was  nine  francs  instead  of 
sixteen,  as  had  been  demanded  of  her  friend.  She  said  that 
was  too  much,  and  off  ered  six  francs,  whereupon  the  article 
was  put  in  paper  and  made  over  to  her.  She  then  taxed 
the  shopwoman  with  having  attempted  to  impose  ufion  a 
stranger,  but  the  other  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  her¬ 
self.  “  Mon  Dieu,  madame,  les  elranyers  sont  toujoum  trif 
riches,  et  les  affaires  a  Paris  sonl  si  mauoaises  a  present,”  was 
all  the  satisfaction  she  could  get  out  of  this  plesant  specimen 
of  a  Parisian  tradeswomen.  Accustomed  as  we  are  in 
England  for  tradesmen  to  ask  what  they  intend  to  take  — 
no  more  and  no  less  —  the  idea  of  bargaining  for  every¬ 
thing  we  buy  —  from  the  silk  dress  to  the  handful  of  car¬ 
rots  required  for  the  soup  —  is  to  English  men  and  women 
most  obnoxious;  but  in  Paris  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
unless  we  wish  to  throw  away  money  by  the  pocketful.  I 
saw  a  curious  trial  of  the  art  of  bargaining  made  last 
winter  in  Paris.  Two  French  gentlemen,  each  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  having  an  umpire  with  each  to  see  fair 
play,  start^  round  uie  Halles  Centrales,  or  central 
markets,  to  lay  in  their  provisions  for  the  day.  A  list  was 
made  out,  so  ^at  the  two  individuals  were  to  purchase  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  articles  and  the  same  qualities  of  food  —  so 
much  fish,  so  much  vegetables,  so  much  beef  for  soup,  so 
much  mutton  for  roasting,  so  much  poultry,  and  the  like. 
One  of  them  was  to  bargain  and  get  things  as  cheap  as  he 
could ;  the  other  was  to  give  whatever  the  women  at  the 
different  stalls  asked  him.  'Phey  were  not  to  go  round  to¬ 
gether,  but  within  half  an  hour  of  each  other  ;  and  the 
bet  was  a  breakfast  for  the  whole  party  at  Bignon’s,  that 
the  gentleman  who  did  not  bargain  with  the  dealers  would 
have  to  pay  double  what  he  who  did  bargain  paid  for  his 
supplies  —  not  one  by  one,  but  taken  as  a  whole.  They 
met  about  an  hour  later  at  the  door  of  St.  Eustache,  and 
when  the  umpires  came  to  compare  notes,  it  turned  out 
that  the  non-bargaining  purchaser  had  paid  not  only 
double,  but  more  than  three  times  what  his  adversary  had 
done,  and  yet  both  had  got  the  very  same  articles,  and 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  each. 

A  curious  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Parisian  shop¬ 
keeper  is  his  utter  indifference  about  politics,  and  his  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance  about  all  that  is  going  on,  not  only  in 
foreign  lands,  but  even  in  his  own  country  outside  Paris. 
Both  of  these  are  no  doubt  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
his  all-absorbing  greed  of  gain.  He  is  in  this,  as  in  niort 
other  respects,  a  very  different  being  from  our  English 
tradesman,  who  has  not  only  a  very  decided  opinion  of  his 
own  on  political  matters,  but  takes  good  care  to  show  that 
opinion  at  every  election  for  parliament.  The  Parisian 
shopkeeper  rarely  if  ever  votes,  no  matter  what  deputies 
are  put  up  as  candidates  for  election.  At  the  last  election 
for  Paris,  if  the  shopkeepers  had  shown  the  courage  of 
their  opinions,  and  voted  for  men  of  order,  some  dozen  or 
more  of  the  most  dangerous,  more  than  half  Communists, 
now  in  the  National  Assembly  might  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  House.  And  if,  on  the  18ui  March,  1871,  the  same 
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cl«M  had  responded  to  the  call  made  upon  them  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  to  which  they  all  be- 

3ed,  the  shame  to  France  of  seeing  that  reign  of  scoun- 
ism  called  the  Commune  might  have  been  saved.  I 
I  lemember  on  that  fatal  day  being  in  the  Quartier  de  la 
hUdeleine  —  a  district  in  which  the  respectable  shopkeeper 
class  exceeds  greatly  all  other  ranks  and  conditions  of 
Bien.  There  were  in  this  quartier  more  than  four  thousand 
d  this  category  who  belonged  to  the  National  Guard,  and 
who  had  all  of  them  their  arms  and  uniforms  in  their 
I  booses.  Everybody  in  Paris  knew  perfectly  well  how  badly 
I  matters  had  turned  out  at  Montmartre ;  how  Generals 
I  Lecomte  and  Thomas  had  been  foully  murdered  by  the  in- 
;  sorgents,  and  that  a  small  body  of  resolute  men  might  yet 
restore  order.  If  the  Breton  Mobiles  had  been  yet  in 
Paris,  they  would  soon  have  given  Assi  and  his  disciples  of 
the  International  a  lesson  that  they  would  not  have  forgot- 
^  ten.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  brave  Parisian  shop- 
I  keepers.  The  drums  of  the  battalion  went  up  and  down 
^  the  various  streets  of  the  quartier  beating  the  rappel,  or  call 
to  arms;  and  when  they  had  done  so  for  more  than  two 
hours  there  were  exactly  twelve  men  who  had  joined  them ; 
and  with  two  exceptions  these  all  belonged  to  the  laboring 
classes.  And  it  was  very  much  the  same  during  the  Com- 
=  niune.  If  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris  had  united  in  a  body  — 
have  joined  together  as  Englishmen  of  the  same  class 
would  certainly  have  done  under  similar  circumstances  — 
they  might  at  any  time  during  the  first  month'  have  driven 
the  scoundrels  who  kept  Paris  in  awe  back  to  the  dens 
whence  they  came.  But  unfortunately,  personal  courage 
is  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  trading  classes  in 
the  capital  of  f'rance.  Even  as  it  is,  they  might  at  the 
next  general  election  in  a  great  measure  save  France  from 
the  fearful  destiny  that  awaits  her,  of  coming  under  the 
rale  of  a  red  republican  dictator ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  not  one  in  filly 
of  them  will  so  much  as  take  the  trouble  of  recording 
I  his  vote.  There  are  some  ten  or  fifteen  deputies  now  rep¬ 
resenting  Paris  in  the  Assembly,  whose  expulsion  from 
the  chamber  would  do  more  to  help  the  cause  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  in  France  than  all  the  writings  and  speeches  that 
will  be  made  in  the  next  five  years.  This  is  a  work  which 
the  tradesmen  of  the  capital  might  effect  by  their  vote  in  a 
few  hours.  But  to  do  so  wouul  be  to  act  like  intelligent 
men  and  patriots,  whereas  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  shop¬ 
keepers  of  Paris  cannot  lay  claim  to  either  of  these  titles. 
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The  polity  of  harmony  is  a  confederation  of  phalanxes, 
bound  t^ethcr,  as  the  individuals  are  to  their  community, 
by  the  complex  passions  of  unitdisme.  The  functions  of 
the  central  government  of  the  world,  seated  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  seem  to  be  merely  honorary ;  for,  in  so  well  regulated 
» state,  there  can  be  little  necessity  for  the  interference  of 
government.  Each  phalanx,  in  fact,  governs  itself;  that  is 
to  say,  a  council  chosen  for  the  purpose  directs  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  afterwards  regulates  its  distribution. 
This  council  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  series,  of  the  patri¬ 
archs,  the  magnats,  and  the  principal  shareholders  or  capi¬ 
talists.  'Jliey  exercise  no  constraining  authority,  but  their 
advice  is  taken  as  “  boussole  d’industrie.”  The  books  of 
the  phalanx  are  kept  by  a  series,  and  are  at  all  times  ojien 
to  mspection.  There  is  no  necessity  for  laws  where  each 
man  is  a  law  to  himself,  of  police  where  no  crime  is  com¬ 
mitted,  of  an  army  where  no  enemy  has  to  be  met.  Yet 
there  appears  to  be  a  central  office  attached  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  omniarch,  wherein  the  votes  of  the  world  are 
fleeted  by  which  the  great  titles  and  rewards  of  human¬ 
ity  are  discerned.  Eminent  men  will  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  magnats  of  the  globe,  and  receive  the  triumphal 
decorations.  Ten  millions  will  be  no  uncommon  fortune 
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for  an  author  to  make,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  gradually  extirpate  all  bad  taste,  so  that  real 
merit  will  alone  succeed.  Nor  need  publishers  and  writers 
of  old-fashioned  theology  and  philosophy  fear  that  the  sale 
of  their  works  will  diminish.  There  is  a  continual  demand 
for  them,  in  order  that  their  folly  may  furnish  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  Harmonians. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  Harmonian 
society  is  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  |>olitical 
agitation.  Although  there  exists,  indeed,  great  inetjualities 
both  of  rank  and  wealth,  yet  all  classes  are  so  harmoniously 
cemented  together,  that  class  prejudices  and  jealousies  are 
completely  unknown.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  entire 
absence  of  anything  that  can  be  called  poverty,  to  the  fa¬ 
cilities  affonled  to  every  one  to  acquire  both  wealth  and 
title,  to  the  excellent  manners  diffused  through  all  classes 
by  the  system  of  education,  to  the  total  absence  of  injustice 
and  of  class  privileges,  and  finally,  to  the  admirable  way 
in  which  persons  of  exalted  stations  confer  services  upon 
those  who  are  beneath  them. 

The  religious  opinions  of  the  Harmonians  are  not  less 
remarkable  than  their  social  arrangements.  It  is  a  religion 
in  which  the  fear  of  God  is  unknown.  They  regard  Him  with 
feelings  of  friendship,  equally  apart  from  the  awe  manifested 
by  a  boor  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  from  the  insolent 
affectation  of  equality  into  which  a  democrat  is  occasion¬ 
ally  betrayed.  The  former  they  consider  to  be  characteris¬ 
tic  of  current  theory,  the  latter  of  skeptical  philosophy. 
They  maintain  that  God  desires  to  share  his  supreme  hap¬ 
piness  with  his  creatures,  and  that  He  has  not  given  them 
passions  or  aspirations  without  providing  means  for  their 
full  exercise  and  enjoyment.  We  have  already  seen  how 
this  principle  is  applied  to  certain  questions  eflecting  mor¬ 
ality,  and  how  entirely  it  tends  to  change  the  present  or¬ 
der  of  society.  It  has  an  influence  not  less  marked  upon 
the  views  relating  to  a  future  existence.  No  aspiration  of 
man  is  more  ardent  than  that  for  immortality ;  and  the 
very  aspiration  affords,  according  to  the  Harmonians,  a 
proof  of  its  existence.  If  it  were  not  so,  what  opinion  could 
we  form  of  the  Being  who  had  vainly  created  such  hopes 
in  the  breast  of  nan  V  But  connected  with  the  desire  of 
immortality,  there  is  another  feeling  scarcely  less  univer¬ 
sal  ;  this  is  none  other  than  to  revisit  at  intervals  this  earth, 
the  scene  of  our  former  labors. 

For  eighty  thousand  years,  therefore,  the  soul  alternates 
between  heaven  and  earth.  In  heaven  it  recovers  the 
memory  of  the  past,  but  loses  it  upon  its  return  to  earth, 
where  about  one  third  of  its  existence  is  passed.  Of  this, 
it  is  possible  that  one  eighth  or  one  ninth  has  been  spent  in 
suffering,  caused  by  the  possession  of  passions  imperfectly 
gratifled.  Long  before  the  close  of  its  terrestrial  career, 
however,  all  memory  of  this  misery  will  have  been  obliter¬ 
ated  by  ages  of  unalloyed  happiness.  Its  heavenly  abode 
is  situated  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  from  whence  it  can 
penetrate  to  the  very  centre  of  the  solid  earth,  or  soar  to 
the  distant  stars ;  for  it  has  assumed  an  incombustible 
body,  composed  of  two  elements,  aroma  and  air,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  Its  pur¬ 
suits  and  pleasures  are  very  similar  to  ours,  for  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  future  life  is  a  scene  of  idleness. 
Nor  has  the  voluptuary  any  cause  to  apprehend  that  he 
will  cease  to  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  to 
glow  with  the  ardor  of  love.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  happiness  of  the  trans-mundanes,  as  they  are  called,  is 
as  yet  altogether  unclouded.  They  remain  sympathetically 
connected  with  their  terrestrial  kindred,  and  participate  in 
their  joy  and  sorrow.  So  long  as  we  suffer  here  below, 
the  etherial  spirits  participate  in  our  misery  ;  and  the 
greatest  service  we  can  render  them,  is  to  lighten  our  own 
calamities.  The  Harmonains  believe  also  that  the  planets 
are  animated  beings,  possessing  sensitive  souls  like  ours, 
with  bodies  that  experience  similar  wants  and  passions. 
There  are  gradations  of  rank  among  them,  and  a  comet  is 
a  planetary  soul  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  preparing  to  re¬ 
new  its  life  in  a  more  elevated  sphere.  As  our  bodies  are 
a  part  of  the  body  of  the  planet,  so  are  our  souls  a  portion 
of  its  soul.  We  share  its  fate  throughout  eternity,  living 
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when  it  lives,  and  dying  when  it  dies.  For  a  time  will 
come  when  death  will  seize  even  the  great  planetary  soul 
itself,  and  it  will  pass  into  the  form  of  a  comet,  and  career 
through  space  for  a  season,  till,  in  some  distant  quarter  of 
the  universe,  it  takes  shape  and  form  again,  and  animates 
another  planet  nobler  than  the  one  it  has  quitted.  And 
the  memory  of  our  former  life  will  then  lose  its  distinctness, 
and  exist  but  as  a  languid  consciousness  of  some  long-for¬ 
gotten  happiness. 

Each  phalanstfere  is  provided  with  a  temple  devoted  to 
religious  worship.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  service.  Doubtless,  however,  it  is  conducted 
with  great  pomp  and  splendor  ;  its  altars  decorated  with 
the  choicest  flowers,  and  its  music  performed  by  the  most 
accomplished  artists  from  the  opera.  We  can  imagine  the 
eloquent  lecturer  dilating  upon  the  dignity  of  labor,  the 
charm  of  terrestrial  love,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  passion,  as  being  the  highest  expression  of  the 
divine  will.  He  will  not  forget  to  remind  his  hearers  of 
some  of  the  horrors  through  which  humanity  has  passed. 
He  will  illustrate  his  discourse  by  quotations  from  some  of 
the  sternest  moralists,  and  most  uncompromising  theolo¬ 
gians  of  civilization.  He  will  conclude  by  a  touching 
allusion  to  the  great  Apostle  of  Harmony,  Charles  Fourier, 
who  delivered  the  world  from  its  bondage  to  these  men 
whose  business  it  was  to  vilify  human  nature,  and  by  pre¬ 
suming  to  judge  and  condemn  the  noblest  of  created  beings, 
blasphemously  to  asperse  the  character  of  his  creator. 
The  Harmonians  cherish  the  memory  of  their  great  men 
with  the  devotion  of  a  Catholic  to  the  saints.  Their  busts 
are  placed  upon  the  altars  ^belonging  to  the  series  whose 
labors  they  have  adorned,  or  to  whose  studies  they  have 
contributed  some  eminent  service.  Rural  altars  are  erected 
in  every  field  throughout  the  phalanx,  whereon  incense  is 
burned  before  the  labor  of  the  series  is  begun.  Thus,  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,  the  Harmonian  is  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  being  who  is  to  him  a  real  God  of  love,  and 
who  communicates  to  him  a  portion  of  his  own  supreme 
happiness.  His  mind  naturally  dwells  upon  so  pleasing  a 
theme,  and  he  has  indeed  much  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
the  dark  and  menacing  superstition  by  which  it  is  obscured 
to  us  has  passed  away  forever. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  Harmonians,  as  a  race,  are  very  different  from 
ourselves.  In  character,  unit^isme  is  a  type  not  only  un- 
knovrn  to  us,  but  directlpr  opposed  to  the  egotism  that 
generally  regulates  our  actions.  In  appearance,  they  have 
attained  to  a  great  height,  and  their  vigor  is  so  much 
increased,  that  the  ordinary  term  of  life  has  been  vastly 
extended.  In  opinions  and  customs,  the  difference  is  no 
less  striking.  Indeed,  they  maintain  that  man  has  devel¬ 
oped  ftora  a  low  origin  —  the  ourang-outang  being  his  more 
direct  progenitor  —  and  that  the  same  improvement  in  form 
and  faculty  that  has  characterized  our  past,  is  destined  to 
continue  for  many  thousands  of  years.  'ITie  Harmonian  is 
the  next  step  in  the  series  after  civilized  man.  All  creation 
accompanies  our  progress,  and  in  each  successive  stage  is 
typical  of  our  condition.  “  L’analogie,”  writes  Fourier, 
“  est  complete  dans  les  diffi^rents  r^gnes  :  ils  sont  dans  tous 
leurs  details,  autant  de  miroirs  de  quelque  efiet  de  nos 
passions,  ils  forment  un  immense  mus^e  de  tableaux 
all^oricjues  oi!k  se  peignent  les  crimes  et  les  vertus  de 
rhumanitd,”  and  the  chapter  in  which  he  develops  this 
idea,  it  highly  fantastic,  is  not  quite  so  drearv  as  the  rest 
of  his  big  work.  The  Harmonian  will  find  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  animals  and  plants  as  different  from  those  with 
which  we  arc  familiar,  as  he  is  from  us.  A  lion  will  ap¬ 
pear,  of  a  nature  to  bear  him  speedily  from  one  place  to 
another,  so  that  leaving  Brussels  in  the  morning,  he  can 
breakfast  in  Paris,  dine  at  Lyons,  and  sleep  at  Marseilles. 
A  whale  of  a  pacific  character  will  take  his  vessels  in  tow 
in  a  calm ;  a  hippopoUmus  will  help  him  through  canals 
and  narrow  channels ;  he  will  even  ride  through  the  water 
upon  the  back  of  a  seal,  and  sharks  will  lend  him  their 
fhendly  assistance  in  fishing.  Scientific  discovery  will 
keep  pace  with  other  improvements,  and  means  will  be 
found  to  communicate  with  the  stars.  Mercury  will  be 


kind  enough  to  teach  us  the  stellar  language,  which  will 
rapidly  become  universal  upon  earth.  A  permanent 
aurora  will  lighten  and  warm  the  polar  regions,  and  even 
the  earth  will  in  time  get  itself  properly  adjusted  upon  its 
axis.  Affairs  will  continue  to  progress  in  this  manner  for 
thirty-five  thousand  years,  and  then  we  shall  enter  upon 
our  decline.  In  thirty-five  thousand  years  more,  we  shall 
have  sunk  back  again  to  civilization,  and  in  five  thousand 
years  afterwai’ds,  we  shall  be  dissolved  into  a  comet,  and 
shall  have  fallen  into  the  eternal  sleep  of  death. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  sketch  uie  leading  features  of 
that  ideal  state  of  Harmony  into  which  it  was  Fourier’s 
mission  to  pilot  society'.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
condense  within  these  limits  the  three  thousand  closely 
printed  pages  that  compose  the  six  volumes  of  his  complete 
works  without  making  many  omissions.  The  patience  of 
the  reader  has  been  already  sufficiently  taxed,  and  he  is 
probably  willing  to  dispense  with  the  minute  details  and 
the  absurd  affectation  of  scientific  demonstration  with 
which  the  pages  of  Fourier  are  loaded. 

Not  the  least  entertaining  portion  of  his  writings  are 
those  in  which  he  prophesies  the  speedy  and  complete 
realization  of  his  views.  It  only  requires  a  wealthy  noble¬ 
man  to  expend  two  millions  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
first  phalanx ;  the  rest  will  follow  of  themselves.  The 
population  of  the  world,  attracted  by  the  success  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  will  all  rush  together  into  similar  combinations. 
In  three  years  civilization  will  have  departed  from  Europe, 
and  in  five  barbarism  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mighty 
empires  will  start  into  existence  in  Australia  and  America, 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  their  hereditary  thrones  occupied  by 
the  families  of  the  enlightened  men  who  assisted  in  their 
foundation.  One  universal  language  has  already  arisen, 
and  the  contention  of  rival  nations  has  ceased  forever. 
The  climate  is  modified  by  the  judicious  cultivation  of  the 
earth.  'The  polar  regions  are  converted  into  fertile  plains  ; 
their  seas  are  the  highways  of  commerce ;  fogs  and  hur¬ 
ricanes  no  longer  endanger  the  safety  of  ships.  Vines  are 
growing  upon  the  barren  mountains  of  Scotland.  The 
limpid  purity  of  the  Thames  reflects  the  shadow  of  the 

?alm,  and  Italian  skies  stretch  above  the  dome  of  St. 

'aul’s.  Rival  armies  have  assembled  by  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  they  are  composed  of  chosen  legions  from  sixty 
empires  of  the  globe,  but  they  have  come,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  contend  for  the  prize  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 
petit  pati.  Such  is  the  absorbing  question  in  which  the 

G aceful  world  is  now  interested.  Daily  bulletins  are  pub- 
hed  and  eagerly  read  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth 
reporting  the  progress  of  the  contest.  At  length  the 
umpires  have  given  their  decision,  and  the  series  that  has 

C reduced  the  victorious  pate  is  entertained  at  a  splendid 
anquet.  Six  hundred  thousand  warriors  are  assembled. 
Every  form  of  pat^  is  laid  upon  the  table ;  but  the  prize 
paid  is  accompanied  by  three  hundred  thousand  bottles  of 
sparkling  wine.  At  a  given  signal  the  whole  three  hundred 
thousand  corks  rise  with  a  simultaneous  pop  into  the  air- 
and  this  is  the  only  explosion  permitted  in  Ilarmony. 


These  singular  views  were  put  forward  with  great  grav¬ 
ity  and  very  apparent  sincerity ;  yet  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  the^  would  encounter  a  go^  deal  of  opposition,  and 
even  ridicule.  As  soon  as  they  were  published,  Fourier  at 
once  proceeded  to  Paris  to  endeavor  to  procure  favorable 
reviews.  He  had  some  influence  with  the  press,  as  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  editors  of  the  Journal  dtt 
Ddbats  and  the  Revue  Encyclopddique.  His  efforts  were, 
however,  of  no  avail.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  wrote 
to  his  friend,  M.  Muiron,  “  Pour  intriguer  k  Paris,  il  faut 
une  voiture  et  beaucoup  d’argent.  Puis  des  bassesses ; 
tout  cela  me  manque.”  In  the  following  year  he  published 
a  summary  of  his  great  treatise,  hoping  that  those  readers 
who  had  been  dismayed  by  the  extreme  length  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  might  be  attracted  by  the  theory  when  presented  in  a 
condensed  form.  He  contrived,  however,  to  make  the 
summary  as  unreadable  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  by  a 
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profusion  of  strange  words  and  hieroglyphics  greatly  to 
increase  the  unfavorable  impression.  In  vain  he  sent 
copies,  both  of  the  summary  and  of  the  treatise,  to  eminent 
men  in  France  and  England.  From  some  he  received  no 
answer,  from  others  a  mere  formal  acknowledgment.  In 
the  midst  of  profound  discouragement  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  at  her 
house  he  met  a  Mr.  Smith.  Both  became  ardent  disciples. 
He  induced  the  latter  to  translate  the  summary  into  English, 
in  order  that  the  theory  ftiight  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  an  Englishman.  Fourier  knew  that  a  prophet  can  ex¬ 
pect  no  honor  in  his  own  country ;  but  he  fancied  that  if 
he  represented  himself  ai  a  foreigner  he  would  at  once  be¬ 
come  popular.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  success  of  this 
device.  At  length,  however,  a  M.  Mazel  copied  a  portion 
of  Fourier’s  writings,  made  some  additions  of  his  own,  and 
published  the  whole  as  an  original  work.  An  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Revue  Encyclope'dique  upion  the  subject,  in 
which  Fourier  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  satir¬ 
ized.  He  resolved  to  quit  Paris,  and  to  return  to  Lyons. 
Yet  his  efforts  had  not  been  altogether  without  results : 
he  had  succeeeded  in  making  two  more  disciples  —  Mad¬ 
ame  Clarisse  Vigoureux,  a  lady  of  some  property  and  con¬ 
siderable  ability,  and  M.  Victor  Considdraiit,  an  engineer, 
and  then  a  very  young  man.  Both  of  these  subsequently 
became  active  auxiliaries,  and  by  their  writings  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine.  He 
also  became  acejuainted  with  a  M.  Grda,  a  gentleman  of  in¬ 
dependent  position,  who  offered  him  accommodation  in 
his  own  house  if  he  would  undertake  to  write  a  condensa- 
H  tion  of  his  opinions,  freed  from  the  extraneous  matter  with 
9  which  his  previous  works  had  been  disfigured.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  Fourier  declined  to  do.  He  determined  to  return  to 
business,  and  he  accepted  a  small  situation  as  cashier  in 
a  commercial  house  at  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  francs. 

He  was  too  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  his  theories  to 
accept  failure  with  resignation.  In  the  following  year 
(1826)  he  returned  to  Paris  to  urge  them  upon  the  public. 
His  private  resources  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  employment,  and  he  procured  a  clerkship 
j  in  an  American  firm.  Here  he  worked  from  ten  to  five  for 
an  income  of  twelve  hundred  francs  ;  yet  he  found  leisure 
to  write  another  book  which  he  called  “  Nouveau  Monde 
Industriel.”  It  is  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  his 
former  treatise,  with  the  great  merit  of  being  in  one  volume 
instead  of  in  four.  He  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  a  publisher.  If,  he  said  bitterly,  Chateaubriand 
chose  to  write  a  book  to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  five, 
the  publishers  would  eagerly  compete  for  the  honor  of 
printing  it  ;  but  the  great  successor  of  Newton,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  science  of  passionate  attraction,  had  to  go 
to  Besan9on  for  the  purpose.  While  he  was  there,  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  hospitality  of  Madame  Vigoureux,  from  whom  he 
received  whatever  assistance  he  required.  His  new  work 
appeared  in  1829,  and  was  almost  as  unsuccessful  as  any 
of  the  preceding.  It  was,  however,  satirized  by  the  Revue 
Fraru;aUe,  of  which  M.  Guizot  was  then  the  editor. 
Fourier  replied  in  a  pamphlet  that  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  violence,  and  the  persistence  with  which 
he  attributed  his  own  failures  to  the  base  motives  of  others. 
He  says,  “  II  a  dtd  rdsolu  en  comitd  philosophique  d’dcraser 
cette  dcScouverte,”  and  suggests  that  the  name  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  journal  should  be  changetl  to  Revue  Vawlale.  For 
some  years  he  had  cherished  the  hope  that  Mr.  Owen,  the 
English  socialist,  would  find  him  employment  at  some  of 
his  experiments,  either  in  Scotland  or  America ;  but  now 
he  assails  that  “  sophiste  audacieux  ”  as  “  le  plus  nuisible 
qui  ait  jamais  paru,”  and  explains  how  Owen’s  attack 
upon  religion  was  made  to  obtain  the  suffrage  of  the 
“  philosoimes,”  his  communism  to  secure  that  of  the  people, 
and  his  views  on  marriage  to  attract  youthful  sensualists. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add  that  Fourier  had  all  along 
insistently  opposed  these  tendencies  of  Owen.  Nor  was 
he  at  all  more  favorable  to  the  Saint-Simonians.  He  at¬ 
tended  some  of  their  meetings  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  and 
his  contempt  found  ready  expression.  He  declaimed 
against  those  “  sacerdotal  buffoons  ”  who  “  believe  no  more 


in  baint-bimon  than  they  do  in  the  Alcoran.”  “  How  I 
would  thrash  those  mountebanks,”  he  adds  with  vigor,  “  if 
I  had  a  journal.”  He  accuses  them  of  plagiarism,  and  is 
confident  that  a  time  will  yet  come  when  “  I  will  nonplus 
these  hypocrites.”  That  time  was,  indeed,  drawing  near. 
The  increasing  extravagance  of  Enfantin  had  led,  in  the 
autumn  of  1831,  to  the  secession  of  M.  Bazard,  by  far  the 
soberest  of  the  two  chiefs  of  Saint-Simonism.  M.  Bazard 
was  followed  by  several  other  leading  disciples.  Of  these 
many  adopted  the  views  of  Fourier.  Jules  Le  Chevalier 
and  Transon  embraced  them  with  the  ardor  that  had  char¬ 
acterized  their  former  apostleship.  They  immediately 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  subject,  almost 
before  they  had  time  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
it.  They  communicated  their  own  inexhaustible  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  elder  disciples,  and  in  .lune,  1832, 
the  first  journal  advocating  Fourierism  was  published.  It 
was  called  the  PhalanMere,  ou  la  Refonne  Industrielle. 

The  principal  contributors  were  MM.  Muiron  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Consid^rant  and  Madame  Vigoureux,  assisted  by  the 
new  recruits,  MM.  Transon  and  Le  Chevalier,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  Mm.  Lemoyne,  Paget,  and  Pellarin,  who  had 
all  been  formerly  Saint-Simonians.  M.  Pellarin  had  been 
a  doctor  in  the  navy.  He  became  converted  to  Saint- 
Simonism  at  Brest,  through  the  preaching  of  M.  Charton. 
He  embraced  the  faith  with  enthusiasm,  and  when  re¬ 
quired,  he  cheerfully  gave  up  his  profession,  sold  his  small 
family  property,  and  brought  the  proceeds,  amounting  to 
4,000  francs,  to  the  monks  at  M^nilraontant.  The  contri¬ 
bution  was  opportune,  as  the  baker  had  just  tlien  refused 
to  supply  more  bread,  and  the  disciples  had  already  pawned 
their  watches.  For  some  time  his  early  enthusiasm  sup¬ 
ported  his  faith,  though  he  found  much  to  weaken  it.  At 
last,  one  morning,  when  he  was  engaged  in  cleaning  the 
room  of  the  Apostle  Lambert,  he  was  attracted  by  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Fourier.  The  scales,  he  says,  at  once  fell  from  his 
eyes.  He  hastened  to  quit  Menilmontant.  He  got  back 
one  and  a  half  francs  of  his  money  to  pay  for  the  carriage 
of  his  portmanteau,  and  found  himself  alone  in  Paris  al¬ 
most  without  a  friend,  and  altogether  without  a  sou.  In 
this  desperate  position  he  determined  to  commit  suicide. 
He  started  off  for  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  throwing  himself  down  ;  but  fortunately  he  met  an 
acquaintance,  >^o  asked  him  to  breakfast.  A  beefsteak 
and  a  glass  of  wine  changed  his  intention  ;  and,  after  much 
difficulty,  he  found  employment  upon  the  staff  of  the 
Phalamtire.  He  has  remained  ever  since  a  faithful  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Fourier.  He  has  published  an  interesting  biogra¬ 
phy  of  his  master,  which  has  this  year  reached  a  fifth  edi¬ 
tion,  and  an  e.xposition  of  his  opinions,  which  has  the 
supreme  merit  of  brevity,  and  is  not  more  unintelligible 
than  might  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  Phalanslere  contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of 
Fourierism.  In  1832,  M.  Baudet-Dulary,  the  deputy  for 
the  Seine  et  Oise,  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
phalanx.  He  purchased  an  estate  for  the  purpose  at  Cond^ 
sur-Vesgre,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Kambouillet. 
A  company  of  shareholders  was  formed,  and  buildings  were 
commenced.  The  experiment  was  not  made  at  all  upon  the 
scale  that  Fourier  had  desired;  and,  as  was  subsequently 
proved,  the  resources  of  the  company  were  wholly  inade- 
(juate.  Nor  did  the  architect  carry  out  the  views  of  Fourier. 
He  built  piggeries  “  ainsi  que  les  cochons  seroiit  trois  fois 
mieux  logds  que  les  Messieurs,”  and  to  which  ho  forgot  to 
ut  any  doors,  so  that  a  ponderous  sow  would  have  to  be 
oisted  in  and  out  over  the  wall.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Fourier  should  write,  in  July,  1833,  “  il  ne  faut  pas  se  le 
dissimuler  —  la  colonie  est  ravagde.”  “  On  n’a  pas  suivi,” 
he  adds,  “  une  ligne  de  mes  instructions.”  The  failure 
was  complete.  Indeed,  actual  association  seems  never  to 
have  been  attempted.  The  company,  says  Fourier,  “  n’a 
point  fait  d’essai,  mais  des  prdparatifs  en  culture  ordinaire.” 
M.  Dulary  generously  indemnified  the  shareholders,  and 
himself  sustained  the  entire  loss.  The  disappointment 
was  at  least  equal.  Henceforth  superficial  imiuirers  would 
point  to  the  actual  failure  when  tried  of  all  the  fine  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  new  prophet.  This  failure  caused  great  dis- 
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couragemcnt  among  the  disciples  of  Fourier.  In  August, 
1833,  the  Phalansth-e,  which  till  then  had  been  a  weekly 
journal,  began  to  appear  but  once  a  month ;  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  in  the  following  year,  it  expired  altogether.  For  more 
than  two  years  Fourierism  was  unrepresented  in  the  press, 
and  its  enemies  began  to  fancy  that  it  had  been  completely 
extinguished.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  and  a 
considerable  literature,  reflecting  the  new  views,  was  gradu¬ 
ally  arising.  The  first  work  upton  the  subject  had  been 
published  ip  1824,  by  the  eldest  disciple,  M.  Muiron.  It 
was  entitled  “  Aper9us  sur  les  Proc^dds  Industriels,”  and 
in  1846  it  reached  a  third  edition.  It  contains  a  short  ex¬ 
position  of  the  doctrine,  with  special  reference  to  its  prac¬ 
tical  application.  It  was  intended  to  show  that  “  toutes 
les  ameliorations  morales  proposdes  sont  le  ddveloppement 
naturcl  et  facile  des  bons  germes  offerts  par  I’dtat  actuel 
des  choses.” 

Fourier  had  already,  in  many  parts  of  his  treatise,  pointed 
out  in  what  manner  the  transition  might  be  effected  from 
the  old  to  the  new  state  of  society.  In  the  transitional  pe¬ 
riod  of  “  Garantisme,”  the  principle  of  association  now  ex¬ 
tensively  practised  in  trade  was  to  be  greatly  extended,  but 
one  of  its  leading  features  would  be  the  formation  of  a 
“  Comptoir  communal  actionnaire.”  The  Comptoir  was  to 
be  established  in  every  agricultural  commune,  it  was  to  be 
a  “  maison  de  commerce  et  de  manutention  agricole  exer- 
9ant  I’entrepot  et  faisant  des  avances  de  fonds  au  consigna- 
teur.”  It  would  purchase  all  necessary  goods  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  retail  them  at  a  small  profit  to  its  members, 
who  will  thus  obtain  their  implements,  seed,  &c.  When 
the  harvest  is  gathered,  the  produce  will  be  deposited  in 
the  store  belonging  to  the  Comjitoir,  and  an  immediate  ad¬ 
vance  in  money  will  be  made  to  the  depositor  upon  his 
oods.  The  Comptoir  will  wait  for  an  advantageous  con- 
ition  of  the  market  to  effect  its  sales,  and  the  peasant 
farmer  will  consequently  derive  some  of  the  benefits  of  cap¬ 
ital.  Besides  this,  public  kitchens  will  be  established  to 
economize  food  and  fuel,  and  there  will  be  manufactories 
attached  to  each  Comptoir  to  afford  employment  during  the 
winter  to  the  agricultural  community.  The  Comptoir  will 
always  undertake  to  provide  work  for  its  members,  who 
will  thus  be  removed  from  the  risk  of  want.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  institution,  when  once  fairly  established, 
would  enter  the  open  field  of  competition  with  forces  so 
overwhelmingly  great,  as  in  the  end  to  beat  out  all  private 
competitors,  and  thus  to  resolve  rural  society  into  agricul¬ 
tural  companies,  each  company  farming  the  entire  land  of 
the  commune.  Such  an  organization  would  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  ultimate  formation  of  phalanxes.  M.  Muiron  de¬ 
voted  a  large  part  of  his  book  to  develop  the  practical  work¬ 
ing  of  this  scheme ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Academy  of 
Besan9on,  he  drew  up  elaborate  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Comptoir.  Ills  work  was  favorably  reported  upon  by 
the  local  academy,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  effort  having 
been  made  to  test  the  value  of  its  suggestions  by  experi¬ 
ment  In  1832  ho  published  “Transactions  Sociales," 
which  has  since  reached  a  second  edition.  In  it  he  has 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  proving  that  Fourier¬ 
ism  need  not  be  considered  as  subversive  either  of  religion 
or  morals,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  any  form 
of  government.  Indeed,  he  argued  that  self-restraint  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  civilization,  and  that  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  submit,  for  the  present,  with  all  humility  to  the 
dictatorship  of  priests  and  legislators.  The  reform  he  urged 
was  a  purely  social  one,  totally  independent  of  religious  or 

Solitical  theories;  and  to  attack  these  would  be  only  to 
ivert  our  energies  from  the  true  business  in  hand. 

In  the  same  year  M.  Maurize  exposed  the  “  Dangers  de 
la  situation  actuelle  de  la  France,”  and  pointed  to  the 

E aceful  gospel  of  Fourier  as  the  only  means  of  escape. 

itween  1832  and  1834  M.  Jules  Le  Chevalier  gave  his 
lectures  upon  Fourierism  to  the  world ;  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  abandoned  the  school,  to  enter  into  the  arena  of  rad¬ 
ical  politics.  In  1835  M.  Transon,  who,  like  Le  Chevalier, 
had  formerly  been  a  Saint-Simonian,  published  his  “  Th^ 
orie  Soci4taire  de  Fourier ;  ”  but  subseouently  he  also 
deserted  his  new  master,  and  found  a  final  refuge  in  the 


orthodox  Church.  Fourier  himself  added  in  the  same  vear 
another  to  his  already  numerous  writings. 

But  by  far  the  most  zealous  contributor  to  the  literature 
of  Fourierism  was  M.  Victor  Consid^rant.  He  commenced 
in  1834  the  publication  of  his  “  Destinde  Sociale,”  a  work 
.  that  has  since  then  undergone  many  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions,  till  in  1851  it  reached  its  fourth  edition.  We  may 
regret  indeed  that  this  work  is  so  excessively  long,  and 
that  it  should  reproduce  so  faithfully  the  barbarous  phrase¬ 
ology  and  the  wearisome  analytical  tables  of  Fourier,  but  it 
possesses  no  small  interest  from  the  prominence  it  has  given 
to  the  Commune,  as  the  element  in  society  upon  which  all 
measures  of  reform  should  be  commenced.  “  La  Com¬ 
mune,”  he  said,  “  est  I’atelier  social,  I’^l^ment  alvdolaire 
de  la  province,  de  la  nation,  de  la  socidtd ;  ”  and,  therefore, 
“  le  premier  problbme  k  resoudre  pour  avoir  une  bonne  or¬ 
ganisation  sociale  est  celui  d’une  bonne  organisation  de 
r^ldment  social  —  de  la  Commune.”  His  work  is  devoted 
to  explain  how  Fourierism  may  be  applied  to  the  Commune, 
and  how  out  of  the  Commune  the  phalanxes  of  the  future 
may  arise.  In  common  with  the  other  disciples  at  that 
time,  he  strongly  disclaimed  all  political  agitation.  A  few 
years  after,  however,  he  was  induced  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Revolutionary  Government  of  1848  ;  and,  as  the  then 
acknowledged  leader  of  Fourierism,  he  somewhat  compro¬ 
mised  its  peaceful  character.  The  faith  of  M.  Dulary  had 
not  been  shaken  by  the  losses  he  had  sustained  at  Cond^- 
sur-Vesgre.  Nor  was  his  zeal  in  any  degree  diminished. 
In  1 834  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  respecting  the  “  Crise  So¬ 
ciale,”  and  in  1836  he  greatly  contributed  by  his  fortune  to 
the  reestablishment  of  a  Fourierist  journal.  It  was  called 
La  Phalange ;  Journal  de  la  Science  Sociale.  It  was^  to 
appear  three  times  a  month,  and  the  first  number  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  10th  July.  During  the  seven  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  we  may  follow  the  gradual  progress  of  the  school. 

When  it  began  the  opinions  of  Fourier  were  restricted 
to  a  few  disci^es,  and  were  completely  ignored  or  misun¬ 
derstood  by  the  general  public.  When  it  was  transformed, 
in  1843,  into  a  daily  paper,  with  a  new  name,  those  opin¬ 
ions  were  extensively  professed  throughout  France.  Tiiey 
had  newspaper  organs  in  England  and  America ;  they 
were  expounded  in  learned  treatises  in  Germany  and 
Spain  ;  they  had  sent  out  colonists  to  many  a  distant  set- 
I  tlement  in  the  Far  West,  and  an  experiment  had  been 
even  begun  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  sea.  In  France 
they  had  raised  the  most  violent  opposition.  The  disci¬ 
ples  were  attacked  by  the  conservative  party  as  aiming  at 
the  destruction  of  private  property ;  by  the  radicals  they 
were  accused  of  political  cowardice  ;  by  the  revolutionary 
communists  of  the  school  of  Balxeuf,  by  the  social  inno¬ 
vators  of  the  school  of  Louis  Blanc,  they  were  equally  con¬ 
demned.  Theologians  had  of  course  raised  their  usual  cry 
of  impiety ;  and  even  good  men  were  appalled  bv  what 
seemed  to  be  the  sensum  tendency  of  their  tenets,  lluring 
the  years  preceding  the  revolution  no  writers  depicted  in 
darker  colors  the  condition  of  the  suffering  poor,  or  de¬ 
nounced  with  greater  eloquence  or  earnestness  the  injus¬ 
tices  under  which  they  labored.  Few  more  excited  the 
imagination  by  glowing  descriptions  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man  and  the  happiness  which,  in  a  well  ordered  state, 
should  be  the  common  lot  of  all.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
political  ferment,  of  secret  societies,  of  suppressed  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  burning  words  of  the  disciples  of  Fourier 
mingled  powerfully  with  the  wild  elements  already  gather¬ 
ing  for  the  coming  storm.  Fourier  himself  did  not  live  to 
witness  this  success.  He  died  in  OctoW,  1837,  when  the 
fortunes  of  his  school  seemed  to  be  again  upon  the  wane. 
In  the  preceding  May  La  Phalange  had  to  limit  its  publi¬ 
cation  to  once  a  month.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Fourier 
was  to  preside  over  the  foundation  of  a  society  with  a  view 
to  train  up  children  in  the  new  views.  Such  was  the  mod¬ 
est  scheme  to  which  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  obliged 
to  limit  his  hopes. 

He  is  described  as  a  man  rather  under  the  usual  height, 
with  delicate  features,  and  peculiarly  expressive  counte¬ 
nance.  His  blue  eyes  were  brilliant  when  animated,  and 
remarkable  for  mildness  in  reptose.  His  light  brown  hair, 
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chani'ed  by  age  into  a  silvery  white,  encircled  a  forehead 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  form,  its  height,  and 
smoothness.  In  youth  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  lively 
and  sarcastic  humor,  which  he  indulged  in  satirical  ^erses 
and  lampoons.  But  as  he  increased  in  j  ears  his  counte¬ 
nance  acquired  a  cast  of  melancholy,  and  he  was  rarely 
seen  to  smile.  He  became  so  reticent  as  seldom  to  speak, 
except  to  answer  a  direct  question,  which  he  did  as  briefly 
as  possible,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence.  When  alone 
with  a  few  intimate  friends,  however,  he  would  expound 
his  views  with  facility  and  eloouence ;  his  habitual  pen¬ 
siveness  would  vanish,  and  the  nre  of  enthusiasm  rekindle 
in  his  eye.  He  generally  went  about  with  his  stick  prop¬ 
erly  notched  as  a  measuring-rule,  and  would  take  the 
dimensions  of  any  building  that  struck  him.  He  would 
stop  suddenly  in  the  street,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  pull  out  his  note  book,  and  make  an  entry  of  what¬ 
ever  brilliant  idea  had  passed  through  his  brain.  He  lived 
almost  entirely  alone,  and  in  his  solitary  walks  he  would 
talk  aloud  and  declaim  with  energy  to  himself,  a  habit  that 
led  him  not  unfrequently  to  be  mistaken  for  a  lunatic. 
Very  different  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge.  In  youth  he  read  much,  and  collected  a 
great  deal  of  crude  information  upon  many  subjects.  To 
this  he  added  his  own  speculations,  which  he  was  apt  at 
times  to  substitute  for  more  positive  knowledge.  In  later 
years  he  read  very  little,  except  the  current  newspapers 
or  magazine  literature.  His  time  was  principally  devoted 
to  writing  and  the  elaboration  of  his  own  theories.  It  was 
his  habit  to  begin  work  early  in  the  morning  and  to  go  for  a 
short  walk  after  every  two  hours’  application.  His  works  are 
very  long  ;  tl^  are  filled  with  strange  words,  and  endless 
repetitions.  They  affect  extreme  scientific  precision,  and 
tables  of  analysis  abound.  They  are  adorned  by  occasional 
hieroglyphics,  and  b^  letters  or  numerals  turned  upside 
down,  ^e^  are  curious  to  look  at,  but  most  tiresome  to 
read.  Fourier  spoke  in  public  with  clearness  and  ease, 
bat  without  any  pretension  to  oratorical  effect.  He  was 
very  fond  of  animals,  and  especially  of  cats.  He  had  an 
intense  horror  of  caterpillars,  the  emblem,  he  said,  of 
civilization,  and  would  not,  on  their  account,  sit  upon  the 
ass.  lie  once  beheld  a  spider  upon  the  ceiling  over  his 
d.  He  jumped  up,  and,  almost  naked,  rushed  frantically 
about  the  house  to  implore  assistance  to  remove  the  terri¬ 
ble  apparition.  He  was  a  kind  and  generous  friend.  He 
would  take  any  amount  of  trouble  to  perform  a  service ; 
and,  out  of  his  own  small  income,  he  was  able  to  do  many 
works  of  unostentatious  charity.  He  was  never  married. 
It  was  said  that  he  was  peculiarly  fickle  in  his  attachments, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  conjecture  of  his  biographer  to 
the  contrary,  we  may  doubt  if  ever  his  heart  had  been 
touched  by  the  purifying  influence  of  love. 
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The  Austrian  empress’  dress-maker’s  bill  is  an  annual 
trifle  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  papers  say  that  the  author  of  “  Widdlemarch  ”  is 
intending  to  visit  this  country. 

The  Ntv  Free  Preen  announces  the  completion  of  the 
Exhibition  building  at  Vienna.  A  department  ol  women’s 
industrial  work  of  all  kinds  will  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Exhibition. 

MM.  CoBOT  and  Diaz  have  been  named  knights  of  the 
order  of  Leopold,  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Fine  Arts  which  has  just  taken  place  at  Brus¬ 
sels. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  except  Mr.  Beeton  of 
^ndon  to  conceive  anything  more  stupid  than  this  year’s 
issue  of  Mr.  Beeton’s  “  Christmas  Annual.”  It  is  intended 


to  burlesque  Tennyson’s  “  Idyls  of  the  King,”  and  consists 
of  five  thousand  verses,  in  which  there  is  neither  pith  nor 
point.  F'ancy  a  parody  five  thousand  lines  long  1  And 
one  of  Beeton’s  parodies  1 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette  points 
out  that  the  religious  establishments  at  Rome  are  far  from 
being  so  wealthy  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  magnifi¬ 
cent  decorations  in  the  churches  are  for  the  most  jiart  due 
to  the  generosity  of  private  benefactors,  and  the  extent  of 
the  territory  possessed  by  the  religious  bodies  is  generally 
a  very  insufficient  test  of  their  actual  wealth,  'flius  two 
thirds  of  the  Campagna  belongs  to  Roman  monasteries  and 
convents,  but  this  represents  a  very  small  income,  and  even 
in  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country  the  produce  of  the 
land  attached  to  religious  establishments  is  veiy-  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

Admirers  of  Donizetti’s  pretty  opera  “ La  F’iglia  del 
Reggimento  ”  will  be  interested  to  hear,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Huesian  Invalid,  that  the  159th  Regiment  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Infantry  possesses  at  this  moment  a  “daughter  of  the 
regiment”  The  young  la(l\'  who  bears  this  not  unenviable 
title  is  the  daughter  of  Father  Malinin,  the  regimental 
chaplain,  who  died  in  1867,  leaving  his  little  girl,  then  only 
ten  years  old,  entirely  unprovided  for.  Tlie  officers,  with 
whom  the  chaplain  had  been  a  great  favorite,  made  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  child,  on  the  understanding  that  it  should 
be  continued  annually,  and  placed  her  at  a  boarding-school 
at  Saratoff,  where  the  regiment  is  stationed  during  the 
winter.  'The  Btiegian  Invalid  does  not  say  whether  Mdlle. 
Malinin  plays  the  drum  ;  but  whenever  a  regimental  enter¬ 
tainment  is  given  the  officers  invite  their  daughter  to  do 
the  honors.  | 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  libel  suit  against  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  the  Times  remarks  that  it  would  be  monstrous  if  it 
were  libellous  to  point  out  truly  and  gravely  that  a  book 
has  an  immoral  tendency,  and  no  one  who  reads  the  passages 
selected  by  Sir  .Tolui  Karslake,  even  without  looking  further 
into  the  volumes  whence  they  are  taken,  can  doubt  that 
such  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  language  on  such  a 
theme.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no  one  was  likely 
to  be  morally  the  better,  while  many  were  certain  to  b« 
morally  the  worse,  for  reading  Mr.  Dixon’s  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  societies  in  which  “  free  love  ”  is  substituted  for 
marriage,  and  all  'the  unwritten  laws  regulating  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  sexes  are  ostentatiously  defied.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  place  as  well  as  a  time  for  all  things,  and  a  far 
less  guarded  treatment  of  forbidden  subjects  than  Mr.  Dix¬ 
on’s  would  be  own  to  no  objection  if  it  occurred  in  a  med¬ 
ical  treatise.  But  Mr.  Dixon’s  “  New  America  ”  and 
“  Spiritual  Wives  ”  are  not  medical  treatises,  nor  are  they, 
as  Mr.  Dixon  would  now  have  the  world  believe,  pyscho- 
logical  discourses,  or  essays  on  the  history  of  religious 
fanaticism.  They  are  lively  sketches  of  men  and  manners, 
intended  for  popular  reading,  and  sure  to  be  widely  dissem¬ 
inated.  They  must  therefore  be  tested  by  a  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  standard,  and  had  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  limited,  itself  to 
a  condemnation  of  them  as  inevitably  conducive  to  a  low 
tone  of  morality,  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  as  a 
pWmd  facie  ground  for  an  action  of  libel.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Dixon  has  gained  his  suit.  Tennvson  says  that  the  jingling 
of  the  guinea  heals  the  hurt  that  lionor  teels.  The  healing 
capability  of  one  penny  —  the  amount  of  damages  awarded 
to  Mr.  Dixon  —  cannot  be  very  great. 

It  is  relreshing  in  these  days  of  ill-bred  ghosts  and  vulgar 
turbulent  spirits  who  can  apparently  find  no  better  use  lor 
their  supernatural  powers  than  the  destruction  of  windows 
and  the  smashing  of  furniture,  to  hear  of  a  gentlemanlike 
old  ghost  of  a  class,  alas  I  now  almost  extinct,  the  members 
of  which  would  have  scorned  to  commit  actions  that  have 

iven  modem  ghosts  such  an  unpleasant  notoriety,  and 

ave  brought  ridicule  and  reproach  on  a  once  honored  des¬ 
ignation.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Observer  states 
that  while  sitting  in  the  dining-room  of  his  father’s  house. 
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reading  a  book,  he  became  conscious  of  some  object  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  side  of  his  chair,  and  on  turning  round  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  was  a  ghost,  dressed  in  a  Spanish  cloak,  and 
wearing  a  broad-brimmed  slouched  hat.  So  far  from  be¬ 
ing  in  a  disagreeable  humor,  the  ghost  was  looking  down 
upon  him  “  with  a  most  benignant  expression.”  Of  course 
he  was  startled,  •—  anybody  would  be  under  similar  circum- 
.  stances,  —  his  hair  rose  on  his  head,  his  tongue  clove  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  and  his  limbs  were  deprived  of  all  mo- 
This  is  the  good,  healthy  effect  taken  by  all  genuine 
^losts  on  those  whom  they  visit,  and  is  far  more  natural 
than  the  easy  familiarity  which  marks  the  intercourse  be-  I 
^een  adulterated  spirits  and  their  friends  and  admirers. 
There  was,  however,  no  real  eause  for  alarm,  the  ghost 
“  melted  away  slowly'  and  with  a  retreating  motion,”  with¬ 
out  even  breaking  a  wine-glass  or  upsetting  a  table.  In 
fact,  the  interview  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  dignity 
and  courtesy  on  both  sides ;  no  noise,  no  bustle,  ancf  the 
whole  affair  was  over  in  a  few  minutes.  Such  a  ghost  as 
this  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  mansion.  He  is  evi- 
dently  a  first-class  old  family  ghost,  “  worth  his  weight  in 
gold,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  this  expression  in  S|)eaking 
of  an  immaterial  bein^,  who,  of  course,  does  not  wei^h  an 
ounce,  and  might  be  forwarded  by  post  for  a  penny  stamp 
so  far  as  his  gravity  is  concerned.  Ghosts  of  this  descrip- 
^n  are  never  found  in  the  houses  of  the  nouveaux  riches. 
^e  wealthy  manufacturer  may  buy  aristocratic  mansions. 
He  may  purchase  old  armor  and  family  pictures,  and  make 
^beve  they  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  but  with  all  his  gold 
he  cannot  buy  one  family  ghost,  and  is  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  miserable  table-rapping  shams. 
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Because  the  Goths  are  nigh. 

And  Csesar’s  he)p  is  late, 

Because  the  time  is  come  to  die. 

The  time  is  past  to  wait ; 

Therefore,  we  feast  in  state, 

And  fill  the  goblet  high. 

To  drink  to  steadfast  prophecy 
And  to  avenging  fate. 

The  Csesar’s  throne  may  fall. 

But  Caesar’s  law  shall  stand. 

To  reign  within  the  blackened  wall. 

Over  the  wasted  land. 

Our  sons,  though  weak  of  hand. 

Shall  conquer  in  their  thrall. 

For  they  shall  bind  on  great  and  small 
Words  in  a  bitter  band. 

Our  daughters,  in  their  shame. 

Shall  stoop  to  harsh  behest ; 

But  they  shall  set  their  lords  aflame 
With  longing,  sick  unrest ; 

Yea,  and  the  sackcloth  vest 
The  strong  desire  shall  time. 

And  by  the  Heavenly  Husband’s  name 
They  shall  avenge  us  best. 

Till  shame,  and  doubt,  and  care. 

In  barren  years  to  be. 

Shall  teach  a  foe  too  proud  to  spare 
To  pine  to  be  as  we. 

Whatever  sights  we  see. 

At  last  we  can  despair ; 

They  shall  be  hopeless  and  not  dare 
Call  death  to  set  them  free  — 
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In  days  when  it  was  brown. 

We  lay  our  harden  down. 

And  almost  count  it  light ; 

We  sink  without  a  blow  to-night. 

But  not  without  renown. 

It  shall  be  said  that  some 
Out  of  the  listless  mass. 

Whose  hearts  were  cold,  whose  arms  were  numb 
Who  were  cut  down  like  grass,  ’ 

Looked  full  in  Time’s  dim  glass. 

And  drank  ere  they  were  dumb. 

To  all  the  woo  that  is  to  come. 

To  all  that  is  to  pass. 

For  time  will  make  a  prey 
Of  bitter  fruit  he  bore, 

That  he  may  bear  another  day 
Fruit,  bitter  as  before. 

We  pass,  but  we  adore 
What  will  not  pass  away, 

Caesar  or  Christ  shall  be  that  toy 
Of  Rome  for  evermore. 

Since  what  we  have  defied 
Is  still  an  empty  show, 

’Tis  well  that  other  eyes  abide 
Its  bloodier  overthrow. 

Hark  1  ’tis  the  shout  we  know, 

And  they  are  just  outside ; 

But  still  the  western  gates  stand  wide 
For  all  who  care  to  go ; 

We  eye  the  battle  line. 

We  list  the  battle  din. 

We  have  watched  long  in  Victoiy’s  shrine. 

Her  feast  will  soon  begin. 

Perhaps  she  counts  it  sin 
Because  her  marbles  shine 

With  nothing  redder  yet  than  wine _ 

Let  other  revellers  in. 

L’Ekvoi. 

At  Treves  they  sang  this  song 
Some  centuries  ago  ; 

As  other  Goths  may  come  ere  long, 

The  tune  is  good  to  know. 


Like  us  whose  hair  grew  white 
Under  a  rosy  crown  ; 

For  Caesar  chid  ns  back  from  fight 


Asthma  1  Jonas  Whitcomb's  Remedy  !  —  Prepared 
from  a  German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  ^en  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of 
pureW  asthmatic  diaracter  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate 
reliet,  and  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures.  Joseph 
Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 

An  Established  Remedy.  —  “  Brown’s  Bronchial 
IROCHES  ^widely  known  as  an  estabUshed  remedy  for 
Bronchitis,  Hoarseness,  and  other  troubles  of 
the  1  hroat  and  Lungs. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  is  effecting  won- 
sSt  Boston  Proprietor,  107  Washington 

Music.  — We  never  advertised  in  the  Detroit  Tribune 
wi^out  receiving  double  the  investment.  No  better  ad- 
vertisinw  medium  in  the  west.  Whittemore  &  Ste- 
PHENS,  Music  Dealers,  197  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


